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== —SSESESESEL___L__—====== 
Voters in Missouri must be sure on No- 
vember 6 to give particular attention to 
constitutional amendments 4 and 5 on the 
ticket of all parties. An affirmative vote 
on these two amendments is highly im- 
portant. Both relate to the World’s Fair 
of 18 in St. Louis, One amendment au- 
thorizes the issue of $6,000,000 in municipal 
bonds to aid the great exposition. The 
other warrants an appropriation of $1,000,- 
00 by Missouri for a state exhibit. If these 
amendments fai) the fair can not be held, 
for their defeat would carry down also the 
conditional appropriation of $5,000,000 from 
the national government. If the people 
of Missouri want the World's Fair at St. 
Louis in 198 they must vote yes on both 
these amendments. If they do not want 
it they should vote no. 


UNPROFITABLE BOARDERS. 





Every farmer fully comprehends the 
anxiety that comes in the spring, when 
the hay ricks are fed out of sight, the 
corn and oat bins are almost empty and 
the hay, straw and fodder stored in the 
barn loft are gone, and yet having a large 
amount of farm fowls and animals to be 
fed, and grass and spring crops several 
weeks Inthe *future.”"This is so often the 
condition on the farm, The strange feature 
of it is that we will let such farm history 
so often repeat itself. 

Now when feed is abundant is when one 
should make provision for the time of the 
oft recurring spring scarcity. This is 
many times done by disposing of unprofit- 
able stock. Much of this class of stock 
will eat sufficient to feed paying hens, 
pigs, calves, cows or horses, and then 
after having had much care and feed die 
in late winter or early spring. The occu- 
pants of the hen house, the pig pen, the 
calf lot, the barn lot, the stable, should 
all be weighed in the balances of possible 
profit and those found wanting should go 
to the pot or the barrel or to market. 
Sometimes it is humane as well as profit- 
able to lead “Old Gray” to the woods and 
with well-aimed bullet end her career, 

It takes the best of business nerve to 
dispose of animals that have only the pos- 
sibilities of profit in them. Yet if farmers 
would carefully consider the unprofitable- 
ness of many of the hens, cows and 
horses on the farm, many of them not 
only leaving unpaid board bills, but. eat- 
‘ng up the profits of the paying ones— 
there would be fewer of the various farm 
animals to carry through the winter, and 
those left be in better condition with the 
coming of spring, and with perhaps a 
surplus of feed to sell at spring prices to 
Some farmer who didn’t calculate on and 


diseriminate against unprofitable board- 
efs, 





A RATLROADER—FARMER. 





Our railroad friend's , communication 
that appears on this page, will, we are 
Sure, be read with much interest and 
Profit. There is much in it that lies be- 
tween the lines. After leaving the farm 
to hunt for an easier job and knocking 
‘round a good many years in the search, 
J. M. P. married a wife, which was a 
Most excellent thing to do, and, although 
“ngaged in railroading, turned country- 
Ward for a home, another good step. Then 
he subseribed for the RURAL WORLD, 
read it, found in it information he needed, 
‘nd now comes to it for additional infor- 
mation. 

We presume that Mrs. J.M.P. is the one 
that will do most of the farming and that 
Mr. J. M. P. ig asking for this informa- 
on in his name for her benefit: No mat- 
‘er, we'll all do the best we can for the 
ccupants of that 2%-acre farm. The 
RURAL WORLD will be pleased to pub- 
lish suggestions for their benefit from any 
of its readers, 

Regarding the seeding of the pea land 
to clover, it is rather late to seed to rye 
and expect much pasture, unless we have 
4 late fall. However, with ordinary 
Weather the Tye will afford a cover crop, 
and it is always desirable to have fall 
plowed land covered with some growth 
°*r mulch during the winter; so if the land 
= Plowed and not yet sown, we would ad- 
<a Sowing to rye as soon as possible. If 

ere is sufficient growth to warrant 
a during the winter we would ad- 
an using small animals like calves and 

r- P, Particularly when the soil is wet. 
tos over seed may be sown during the lat- 
. Part of winter (on the last light snow 
: Possible), or during the last of the freez- 
— and thawing weather, when the sur- 
a, of the soil is full of frost cracks. Or 
3 © rye may be plowed under, oats 
a and clover seed sown after the oats 
‘Ave been thoroughly harrowed in, using 
“brush harrow or plank drag for the 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name wili 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 

















clover seed. If the clover seed is sown on 
the rye, the latter should be mowed early 
for hay if the pasturing leaves a stand. 
If the cutting is delayed until the rye is 
mature, the hot, dry weather that is apt 
to prevail about that time will be severe 
on the suddenly exposed young clover. If 
the clover seed is sown with oats the lat- 
ter should be thinly sown—not more than 
one bushel per acre—and the crop cut 
early for hay. 

Regarding a book telling when and how 
to plant apple seeds, etc., we suggest that 
J. M. P. will find it more profitable to buy 
such fruit trees and plants than to at- 
tempt to propagate them. The nursery 
men making a specialty of this work can 
and will do this work cheaper and better 
than can one, who, with no previous 
knowledge of the art, attempts to propa- 
gate such fruit trees and plants as he 
needs. 

There is, however, a good deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to be derived from a 
knowledge of grafting, budding and other 
means of plant propagation. A little work 
that would probably meet J. M. P.’s needs 
is ‘‘The Practical Fruit Grower,” by 8. T. 
Maynard, and published by the Phelps 
Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. / Price 
8% cents. This work was published in a 
revised form by the Mo, State Board of 
Agriculture in its twenty-first annual re- 
port. Possibly Secretary J. R. Rippey, 
Columbia, Mo., can supply J. M. P. with 
a copy of this report. 





GOOD ADVICE TO BOYS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Hamlin 
in your (our) paper of September 26, is in 
a@ quandary about his boys—just as all 
good parents are. And he asks advice, 
which is very easy to give, but sometimes 
very hard to take. He says he is not able 
to send his boys to school, which is 
doubtless true. But if one or two, or all 
three of them want to go to school and 
have an earnest, honest desire for any 
certain kind of school or profession—as 
medicine, law, mechanics, engineering, or 
even preaching—or better still, a good, 
thorough agricultural training, let them 
try it. A boy with a good backbone, and 
a supply of grit in his gizzard does not 
have to have his pockets full of cash in 
order to get an education. Nor does he 
need fine clothes and board at $ a week 
to command respect. Let him clean up his 
best suit of clothes and his every-day- 
Sunday - go - to - meeting-occasional suit 
also; then take him or send him to the de- 
sired school and turn him loose. 

And here is my advice to the lad: Select 
the school or profession you desire most, 
and for which you are best suited (you 
may have to ask some older heads as to 
the last, but no matter, ask them). Send 
for a catalog and study it thoroughly. If 
you think you can tackle the branches 
taught, write the principal of the school 
and tell him your desire and circum- 
stances, and ask if there is any way by 
which you can pay your way through 
school, There are many things one can 
find to do once you are on the ground 
and look around. 

Many young men in the cities have paid 
their tuition and boarded themselves by 
delivering daily papers or selling useful 
articles, or taking subscriptions for books 
and periodicals, etc. Some board with rel- 
atives, others club together, while a few 
buy a cot or folding sofa and get per- 
mission to sleep in some doctor’s or law- 
yer’s office, and do their own cooking or 
buy one or two square meals a day. A 
good solid meal can be gotten in almost 
any city or town for 10 cents to 15 cents. 
And by dint of hard work and harder 
study they get an education that will 
stick and is appreciated. If you want an 
education, boys, and your father can spare 
you from the farm, get it. 

As to trading for more land and going 
into debt for it, Brother H., I will not ad- 
vise further than to say: Get all the ad- 
vice you can, then do as you please. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc, A. BIRD. 





COOKE CO., TEXAS.—I send you 
blooms plucked from the apricot and 
peach trees, and from the lilac bush this 
8th day of October. How I wish I could 
deliver them with my own hand. Yes, 
sirs, and here comes a cherry bloom for 
the editors. You see the children have an 
interest in COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
Corn gathering, cotton picking and drill- 
ing wheat are the order of the day in old 
Cooke. JIM EDMONSTON. 

The editors appreciate the good will evi- 
denced in the blossoms sent from the “land 
of autumn blooms.” Thank you and the 





A BRAKEMAN’S QUERIES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Last spring 
I was in need of information about cow 
peas and got it from the RURAL WORLD 
without ever asking for it. What I want 
to know now is will it be a good plan to 
plow the land I had in cow peas and sow 
it in rye for winter cover and pasture, 
then plow it up in the spring and sow it in 
oats and seed it to red clover? The 
land is worn thin, and I want to get it 
seeded to clover and make a hog pasture 
of it. Do you know of any better way 
to get a good stand of clover? 

I will continue to give you my experi- 
ence with the peas. I had four acres of 
thin land, so got some whippoorwill pea 
seed from a local dealer and began plant- 
ing on June 6. But the drill I had did not 
sow them thick enough, and I had to get 
another. On June 8 I got a drill that did 
better and finished planting. I think they 
will make a good yield of seed, but as 
a forage crop they are not what I ex- 
pected. I think Mr. Chenoweth of Lath- 
rop, Mo., has the correct idea when he 
said, “To get the best results turn the 
pigs into the field.”” I did not have my 
field fenced, so could not do this. I will 
cut my peas with a mower, and what I 
do not get will plow under. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—I will tell you 
where I live, my business and my limita- 
tions as to farming; also give my biogra- 
phy to date, so you can get an idea of 
what I intend to try and accomplish. Sv 
here goes: . 

I was born in Indiana and came to 
Southern Iowa with my parents in the 
fall of 1880. I lived there until I was 18 
years old. I then left home and the farm 
to try and make a living some easier (7) 
way. I knocked about the country and 
worked at a great variety of trades and 
learned or partly learned two er three. 
I worked from Southern Iowa to Texas, 
and then to the Pacific Coast, coming back 
to Denver, Colo., and to Chicago in the 
summer of 1898. In the fall of '% I went 
to Oklahoma, where my parents had gone 
a year or so before. I there made the 
race into the Cherokee Strip and got a 
high, upland claim, but never filed on it. 
I sold my right of possession for $10, as I 
did not think it worth keeping. 

I remained in Oklahoma some time and 
then came to Iowa and worked at vari- 
ous trades and on a farm until the sum- 
mer of '97, when I went to work for the 
C., M. & St. P. Ry. as brakeman. My run 
is from Chillicothe, Mo., to Ottumwa Jct., 
Ia. I make Chillicothe my home, and, by 
the way, I married a Chillicothe widow 
one year ago last evening, and we are 
doing very well, all things considered, as 
I am, of course, away from home much 
of the time. I have leased a little 20-acre 
farm, just outside the city limits, and 
have a private wire connected with the 
city telephone exchange. I can order 
groceries and get them delivered at once. 
We also have a rural mail route that de- 
livers our mail every morning. So I 
live on a farm and live in town at the 
same time. The call boy calls me by 
phone. 

I have averaged about $63 a month since 
I have been working at my present po- 
sition, and am now about the first out for 
pr tion to ductor. I leased the little 
farm for three years, having two more 
years yet. The trouble is, the place is 
worn out. Ten acres are seeded to mea- 
dow, but the land is so poor it will not 
make a good crop of grass. 

I want to set out 5,000 strawberry plants 
day after to-morrow if I can lay off a 
trip, and get my cow peas cut. If I can 
get another lease when this one expires I 
will enlarge my berry patch to five acres, 
or if I can, may make a loan and buy the 
land. It can be bought for $100 per acre. 
If | were to buy it, I could make ar- 
rangements with the railroad company to 
clean stock cars and get all the manure I 
want for fertilizing the soil. I could make 
it as rich as any land on earth. 

I have a few hogs and chickens, a good 
cow, and have just got started, so I can 
do something next year. 

I would like to know where I could get 
a small book from some reliable source 
telling at what time, and how to plant 
apple seeds to grow seedlings, and how 
to graft the scions on to the root, as I 
have some idea of trying it. I am writing 
in the caboose, and the switchmen are 
switching it, so I will go to bed. I would 
like to know about the clover and apple 
seeds, and also how to plant peach seeds 
for seedlings and how to bud. J. M. P. 

Chillicothe, Mo. 





AN ARKANSAS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send the 
best regards to Governor N. J. Colman 
from an old friend of his, J. A. Slaven, 
Rudy, Ark., and inclose with this a sub- 
scription to the RURAL WORLD from 
him. “Yes,” he said, “I will take that 
paper, as it is the best farm paper I know 
of.” The same day I was at Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s place. He is also a reader of the 
good old RURAL WORLD. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. are very much interested in B. P. 
Rocks and Belgian hares. They have 
some very fine hares which they got from 
California. 

ANGORA GOATS.—I am getting a little 
interested in the Angora goat, and as soon 
as the bank account will permit, will 
make a start with some, as we have the 
ideal country for this animal, and thous- 
ands of acres to roam over. I saw a great 
many flocks of Angoras on my trip 
through Texas, and everybody who had 
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them had something good to say about 
them. I would like to hear from our 
frieud, Mr, Talbot of Ozone, Johnson Co., 
Ark. When I was at his place six years 
ago he had just bought a pair. Please, Mr. 
T., tell us of your success with them. 

ARKANSAS CROPS.—In this part of 
Arkansas we have had much rain of late. 
Cow peas, the early ones, have nearly all 
rotted in the fields. Cotton in the river 
bottom would make from one to two bales 
per acre, but nobody will go there to pick, 
as it is too sickly, though they are paying 
$1 per 100 pounds for picking. The planters 
will know better after they lose a few 
more crops, and will put up houses to ac- 
commodate the Pickers. They are obliged 
to sleep in the cotton pens and fence cor- 
ners. They do not fare as well as did the 
negro of old. Cotton at present is rotting 
in the field; some has sprouted in the boll, 
and lots will not be picked at all. 

Corn is a good crop and not worth 
much, Sweet potatoes are doing finely, so 
is the late crop of Irish potatoes. We 
have had a fine season here, and a good 
crop of almost everything from peanuts 
to cotton. 

A WORD OF ADVICE.—Now, a word 
for Mr. B, Hamlin from one who has seen 
a whole lot of this country and taken 
notice. “Home, Sweet Home!” There is 
no place like a home, if you make it home- 
like. I cite only a few cases of many. 
While in McLean Co., Ill, I had two 
neighbors, each of whom owned a nice, 
pretty place. These families had lived 
there for years, and many a hard knock 
did it cost for these wives and husbands 
to make such places—the fine orchards, 
the pretty shade trees, the well-kept, 
closely-trimmed hedges, fences, etc., etc. 
Many a time have I wished for just such 
a place as either of these. The farm of 
my wife's uncle joined these, and that is 
why I know so much about them. 

Well, the boys on these two farms were 
getting to be young men and both fam- 
ilies thought that they must sacrifice the 
small farm and take Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice to “Go West; yours “Man” (mind, 
young man, not old man), and get a large 
farm for the boys’ benefit. They did sell 
out and bought somewhere in Nebraska, 
but never were satisfied, as they had left 
s0 many things behind that they could 
never find in the new country. The trees 
that they had planted, the houses and 
barns built by them, the friends that had 
gathered thers from time to time, the old 
church house and the nearby cemetery 
with a darling of theirs under the sod. 
How could they forget the dear, old 
place; could they ever make another home 
like that had been? 

Mr. Hamlin, think twice and look well 
before you jump; 160 acres of land is a 
whole lot if farmed right. Of course, I 
do not know your boys, your circum- 
stances, or the country you live in. If 
they were my boys I know what I would 
do with them. Mr. Barnes, the farmer 
that I worked for, sold out his small 
farm that he had near Little Falls, N. 
Y., went to Illinois in 1854, bought 1,000 
acres of land, went in debt and never got 
out until 1879. That was the second year 
he had in over 600 acres of corn. In that 
year he sold over 31,000 bushels of corn 
for 45 cents per bushel. Of that lot, the 
writer husked 3,300 bushels in 44 days. 
Then Mr. Barnes moved into Blooming- 
ton, lived like a gentleman and the boys 
did the farming. A few years later he 
died. Killed himself working for the boys. 

Crawford Co., Ark. L. A. DEDEN. 





PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is a 
blooming fire tree from Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, in the conservatory in Central 
Park, New York. It is 30 feet high and 
has innumerable blossoms of a peculiar 
red hue. So profuse are they that they 
hide the green leaves of the tree. From 
the profusion of flowers hiding the leaves 
the tree at a little distance looks as if 
it were adorned with coals of fire at red 
heat. This tree is certainly a novelty. 


FACTS AND FIGURES.—In his “Prin- 
ciples of Economics,”’ Professor Marshall 
says that perhaps $500,000,000 annually is 
spent by the working classes and $2,000,- 
000,000 by the rest of the population of 
England in ways that do little or nothing 
toward making life nobler or truly hap- 
pier. Mr. Atkinson has estimated that the 
waste of food in the United States from 
bad cooking alone exceeds one billion 
dollars a year. These are truly startling 
statistics, and if true, furnish abundant 
food for thought—especially the statement 
of Professor Atkinson, and reminds us of 
a verse of “Lucile,” to the effect that— 


“We may live without poetry, music and 
art; 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without hearts; 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books; 

But civilized man 


cooks! 


cannot live without 


The moral is obvious. Good cooking will 
do more to eradicate dyspepsia from the 
land than all the pills manufactured, and 
thereby banish ‘Indigestion, that con- 
science of every bad stomach,” and many 
more of the ills that pursue us by day 
and by night—those ills that trouble us 
“as the Furies once troubled the sleep of 
Orestes.” 


FARMERS. — Consus 


ROGRESSIVE 
< Germany, has submit- 


Hughes at Coburg, 





ted the following report t° the State De- 


partment, which will undoubtedly interest 
the farmers of the United States: 

“In this and neighboring parts of Ger- 
many considerable attention is being paid 
to electrical appliances that can be used 
on the farm. Near Ochsenfurt, in Bava- 
ria, a company composed of landowners 
and small farmers has been organized 
for the establishment of an electrical sys- 
tem for use on their farms and in villages. 
The power is to be generated by steam 
and water, and the current to be distrib- 
uted from a central station to the places 
at which it is wanted. Sub-stations are 
to be established at given points, with the 
necessary apparatus for connecting with 
the farm or other machinery and also for 
lighting purposes in the houses, offices, 
roads and village streets."’ 


A VALUABLE REPORT.—Hon, Binger 
Hermann, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, in submitting his annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior, deals 
largely in figures, which are of permanent 
value to the citizens of the United States. 
From this report we find that there are 
now 38 forest reserves comprising 46,772,129 
acres, One of the most important features 
of the Commissioner's report is his recom- 
mendation of the passage of a bill author- 
izing the forest rangers to make arrests 
in cases where persons are engaged in 
setting fire to the forests or of persons 
who carelessly leave campfires burning. 
He advises the government to promptly 
withdraw all the land unreserved, which 
is more valuable for forest purposes than 
anything else, as the timber is being 
rapidly ruined by destructive forest fires 
and indiscriminate lumbering. 


AMERICAN GRIT.—Much has been said 
in the press regarding the destruction of 
Galveston. A Northern paper of promi- 
nence pays a glowing tribute to the pluck 
and perseverance of Americans in general 
and the citizens of the Lone Star State in 
particular: 

“Not a single American town devastated 
by flood or fire or hurricane, has ever been 
retarded in its growth or progress. The 
American people are not given to deser- 
tion. There is in the American character 
no taint of superstition to make the peo- 
ple cowards in the face of trouble. There 
is, on the other hand, a spirit of indomit- 
able courage, a quality of stubborn in- 
sistence that carries them to victory over 
the most adverse circumstances. As it 
has been in other cities, so will it be in 
Galveston. The recuperative powers in- 
herent in the people will make the new 
Galveston greater than the old!" 





BOUNTIFUL HARVEST. — From a 
trustworthy source we glean the fact that 
the harvest of this season will closely 
crowd last year’s unparalleled record. It 
is estimated that the yield of wheat will 
be, approximately, 500,000,000 bushels; oats, 
800,000,000 bushels; and the corn crop bids 
fair to yleld the enormous total of 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels! What an important factor 
the American farmer is in the world’s 
affairs! The world must be fed. The de- 
mand for foodstuffs increases annually. 
Wars and turmoils in the Orient, and the 
necessity of large standing armies of the 
European nations will exercise a whole- 
some influence in holding up prices, ir- 
respective of natural causes, and market 
vicissitudes, such as short yields in other 
countries. As long as the European na- 
tions sow the Dragon’s teeth of discord 
the American farmer is relied upon to 
supply the turbulent factions with grain 
and cattle. With bountiful crops the 
farmer can easily accommodate the entire 
universe with the necessities of life. We 
believe the American farmer is entering 
into his own. With the practical agricul- 
tural education he receives from the 
RURAL WORLD, with the assistance of 
improved methods, he is certainly mon- 
arch of the situation. “Agriculture was 
never so well established,” says the Wash- 
ington “Daily Post,” recently, “and so 
bountifully rewarded. This vast wave of 
profit and encouragement has covered the 
entire country—North, South, East and 
West alike. The cotton planters, from 
Tennessee to Texas, gaze upon rich har- 
vests. The farmers from Ohio to the Pa- 
cific have paid off their mortgages, are at 
last independent, and now see before them 
an era of assured prosperity.” 

Washington, D. C. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 





PETTIS COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
is delightfully pleasant, and most propiti- 
ous for wheat and grasses. We doubt if 
wheat were ever more promising, unless 
it was in very early days, when sown on 
the virgin prairies. 

Pastures could scarcely be better. Blue 

grass, timothy and clover are very lux- 
uriant, and cattle, hogs and horses are 
simply fattening on them. 
There is an unprecedented crop of cane 
and Kaffir corn, and now that the weather 
is slightly cooler it will be harvested in 
fine shape. Corn is said to be damaged in 
the shock by warm and wet weather. 

There are very few corn-fed fat cattle 
in the county now, and there will be 
less fed than formerly on account of poor 
condition of corn and the price asked 
by farmers. 

Hogs are remarkably healthy and are 
very thrifty, but not so numerous as usual 
at this season of the year. 

Give old Missouri rain and sunshine, 
and in due season she will astonish the 





natives of any sister state. W. D. W. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MR. HAMLIN, 





Who Asks Advice of Rural World Read- 
ers. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The question 
Mr. Hamlin puts is of vital interest to 
him and many other fathers in the broad 
land of America. Though the writer has 
not been favored with boys to start in 
life, yet daughters sustain this same re- 
lation to a father that do the boys. 

In opening this di jon, I direct Mr. 
H. to the article “Too Much,” in RURAL 
WORLD of September 20, which covers 
the ground quite completely. 

Recently I was attending with others 
at the bedside of a man, now in old age, 
who has had a successful life as a farmer 
and stock raiser—a man who owned and 
managed a thousand-acre farm for sev- 
eral years, and the subject of economi- 
cal and scientific farming was brought up 
by two of us. While discussing the whys, 
ifs, etc., of this subject in the room of 
this feeble old man, who, unobserved, had 
been listening,he turned his head and said: 
“The great cause of hard times in this 
country is due more to waste on the farm 
and of farm land, than to poor land. A 
man that can't make a living on ten 
acres, could do no better on 100 acres.” 

These are points to be considered when 
educating boys in this state; the lack of 
money should not be a barrier, as we have 
the Agricultural College with its extended 
course, and in many instances giving boys 
a chance to work en the college farm for 
part or all of their expenses. If a boy or 
girl in these United States starts out to 
secure an education he or she will get it 
money or no money. 

I heard a physician, who is still living, 
tell a bit of his history. He said: “In my 
early boyhood I could not indorse my 
father’s government in the home; so I 
pulled up stakes and, like Lot of old, I 
pitched my tent, not toward Sodom, but 
somewhere, and finally landed in Balti- 
more, In a few days I found favor with 
a merchant in the city, so I set to work, 
going to school as I could, until I was old 
enough to choose a vocation in life, choos- 
ing that of dici After pletiu.g 
my studies and securing my diploma as a 
full fledged doctor, I concluded I would 
like to see the old folks at home in Vir- 
ginia, from whence I had strayed 15 years 
before. On arrival at home I was a 
stranger to father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. I introduced myself, and after a 
few remarks, I handed my diploma to my 
father. After reading it, he handed it 
back, saying: ‘Well, Charles, I have al- 
ways said, if there is anything in a boy it 
will come out, and if there is nothing in 
him it is not worth while fooling with 
him,’ "’ 

This is the point. It is not the big farm 
that makes the scientific, successful farm- 
er. It is not education that makes the 
man; education only develops. 

Mr. H. should view his questions from 
several points. A few of the chief consid- 
erations should be as follows: His own 
age, the ability of his boys as traders or 
to conduct business transactions, what 
avocations the boys desire to follow 
through life, and what the market facili- 
ties of his present home. Are there not 
chances of doing worse instead of better 
in selling the old home and taking an- 
other? After considering these well then 
act from true convictions. 

Linn Co., Mo, 8. H. LINTON. 











NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A plague of 
insects seems to be upon us; for some time 
we have noticed the chickens busily 
scratching even in thick, old bluegrass 
sod, and investigation showed that they 
were after grub worms or white grubs. In 
many places the turf can be rolled up like 
a fleece of wool, and there the grubs lie by 
the hundreds. I found 3% on a spot 18 
inches square. We had cutworms in the 
spring, then Hessian fly, more tobacco 
worms and chinch bugs than in many 
years, and now grub worms by millions. 
Something has to be done or we will meet 
with more severe losses from insects than 
ever before. 

MORE KNOWLEDGD NEEDED.—As 
one means of “putting agriculture on a 
higher plane,” we sugg the t hi of 
entomology and botany in our public 
schools. All the other “isms and ologies” 
seem to have a place, but, despite the fact 
that insects cause more loss to the farm- 
ers of our country than flood, frost or 
disease, the matter of insect study is no 
part of our children’s school life. Friend 
Heaton mentions Miss Murtfeldt’s book; I 
must have it, and soon, too, as I am de- 
termined that my children shall know 
something about entomology. Last week 
I had occasion to take a drive of 35 miles 
all the way through a good farming coun- 
try. Very little wheat was sown, as all 
fear the Hessian fly and would rather risk 
damage by winter kill on late sown grain 
than damage by fly. The chinch bug also 
is present in such numbers as to cause 
great fear of an outbreak next season if 
all conditions are favorable in the spring. 

AT THE FAIR.—The writer was called 
in as expert judge at our county fair to 
preside over the destiny of 1,400 entries of 
fruit, grain and vegetables. The show 
was not as good as in some former sea- 
sons, as we well know from having judged 
the exhibit for six years. Insects are re- 
sponsible for nearly all imperfect fruit, 
ana if I except some peaches there was 





searcely a perfect specimen of fruit 
shown. There is a cure for this, in spray- 
ing at the proper time, but there is an- 
other matter which nothing short of 
spraying the traveling fruit tree agent 
with water at 212 degrees will cure; this 
is misnamed fruit. We had Clairgeau 
pears entered as Seckel, Winter Nelis as 
Bartlett, Kieffer as Congress, as Duchess, 
and even as Flemish Beauty. Out of an 
exhibit of 25 varieties of apples shown for 
a $8 premium six were wrongly named. We 
had Roxbury russet as Golden russet, 
White Pippin as Bellfiower, and Bell- 
flower as Grimes’ Golden. Most of the 
exhibitors were honest in their belief that 
they were right, and some of them got 
very wrathy when told that we had 
adopted the ironclad rule, “All entries 
shall be correctly named.” This is the 
only correct plan, the county fair is an 
educational institution to a certain ex- 
tent, and errors in nomenclature serious- 
ly mislead the ones who are seeking 
knowledge. 

For example: A young man sees a 
plate of pears labeled Congress or Beauty 
at a fair in October; he wants a good Oc- 
tober pear and buys two or three trees 
only to find that he has August fruit. 
There are many other ways in which a 
misnamed variety can damage an intend- 
ing purchaser. Some years ago I award- 
ed a premium to as fine a sample of six 
ears of white popcorn as I ever saw. I 
found the owner and gave him a dime for 
the lot, as I wanted to plant it. It made 
me corn of all sizes, shapes, colors and 
habits, from little rice popcorn up to a 
kind of yellow flint 18 inches long. These 
are a few of the abuses of our fair system. 
Another is the family ticket plan. I per- 
sonally knew a man to carry nine people 
through the gates on his family ticket, 
when in fact he had but four in family, 
and then boasted of how he beat the fair. 
Our fair is free from the side show and 
gambling evil, and among the 8,000 attend- 
ance on each of two days there were but 
four arrests for drunkenness. The town, 
one-third of a mile away, had seven sa- 
loons in full blast, but the unruly class 
seemed to stay in town, as they knew that 
certain arrest would follow if they en- 
tered the gates of the fair grounds. 

BY THE WAY, to-day, Oct. 13, I got a 
good picking of Warren's Early cowpeas, 
second crop from a July planting of this 
year’s seed; I also have a vine of velvet 
bean, from seed planted in May in open 
ground, which has nearly mature pods on 
it. If these will ripen enough to grow I 
would not take a dollar a pod for them. 

Ohio. c. D, LYON. 


SOME TEXAS QUESTIONS. 





Ricking Fodder—Pasturing Wheat and 
Rye. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I get much 
benefit from reading of the experiences of 
others. Let me relate some of mine: I 
ricked some corn fodder, extending the 
rick east and west to make it serve as a 
wind break, but several heavy rains 
caused the corn to mold and I had to use 
the north side of the rick at once; so I 
will not rick any more fodder or snapped 
ear corn east and west. Fut I am obliged 
to clear a fleld of the fodder, as the land 
has been sown with wheat, one bushel to 
the acre, to afford winter grazing. I have 
thought of making a rick after this plan: 
First laying down a pile of bundles of 
fodder, one bundle extending east and 
west, the next north and south, the next 
east and west, and so on until the pile 
is sufficiently high, then to stand corn in 
the form of angles. Then make a second 
pile like the first and close together, then 
a third and so on, extending the rick 
north and south, and finally to cover the 
whole with a 6 to 12 inch layer of sorghum 
fodder that I have close at hand. Do you 
think this plan would work well? Is there 
any danger of getting the corn fodder too 
deep? 

How many cows and calves can I safely 
graze on 16 acres of wheat in ordinary 
winters? A neighbor has eight acres of 
rye in the same field with my wheat. How 
many stock cattle can we put on the 24 
acres? R. L. BRYSON. 

Chickasaw Nation, I. T. 

The plan proposed for ricking the corn 
fodder should prove satisfactory. We have 
never had any great difficulty in ricking 
corn fodder by laying two courses, butts 
out and tops overlapping, so as to keep 
the middle full and butts pointing down- 
ward, covering the rick with hay, straw 
or any good water-shedding material. 

As to the number of cattle that could 
be grazed during the winter on 2% acres 
of Texas wheat and rye pasture we could 
not answer with any degree of certainty. 
In Missouri we would use the wheat and 
rye pasture largely to piece out the grass 
pasture in the fall, as an appetizer dur- 
ing open weather in the winter, and to 
afford early grazing in the spring. In 
Texas it could be depended upon much 
more fully. Some of our Texas readers are 
much better qualified to answer this ques- 
tion than we are.—Editor. 





BLOODHOUNDS WANTED. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Would like to 
purchase two well trained English blood- 
hounds, trained to catch criminals. Can 
you give us any information in regard to 
these animals and where they can be pur- 
chased? TYLER PAINE. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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| carbonaceous foods. The corn plant is his 
c S o main dependence. Corn and cobmeal with’ 
e/ he Dairy. stover, timothy hay and sheaf oats are 
fed extensively Some cow peas were 

OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- raised and fed this year and gave excel- 
*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, | lent results. The intelligent dairyman 
is constantly looking out for the albumi- 


Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: | 


Chubbuck, Secretary. 


| noid side of his ration. No doubt the cow 


| pe a is the most economic food to balance 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 





|our carbonaceous foods with. 
Dr. Halstead has charge of a farm of 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm | °5! acres devoted to general farming. He 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs-|!s able to make the dairy department pay 


day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 


| the running expenses of the entire farm, 


Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ | 2nd contemplates extending that depart- 


Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 


contributions to the pro rata fund. 
Missouri Dairy Association, 
City, Mo., Dec. 18-20, 1900. 


Kansas | fdund the ideal private dairy. 








THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN RAY 
COUNTY, MISSOURI. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The excellent 
Dairy Department that is now being sus- 
tained by the RURAL WORLD, possesses 
great merit and it ought to be read by 
every farmer in the Mississippi Valley. 
Dairy farming is one of the coming in- 
dustries with intelligent farmers of the 
South and West. It is to become a part 


of the inevitable intensive system, and 
will go along, naturally and profitably 
with the small farms of the future. The 
small farmer will, sooner or later, find it | 
necessary to abandon the old and con- 
gested lines of industry still pursued by 
the large land holders. Here, then, in the 
new and undeveloped lines of agricultural! 


production, lies the great hope of the 
small farmer. Besides the greater profit- 
ableness of dairy farming over grain or 
general stock farming, it affords unex- 
celled means of restoring soil fertility or 
maintaining it at the highest degree. 
That the State of Missouri, especially 
in its central and northern sections, is 


admirably adapted to dairy farming is 
evidenced by the success of those who 
have intelligently pursued the industry to 
increase our dairy farms 100 per cent in 
the next five years. What our farmers 


most need is more knowledge of the con- 


ditions of successful dairy farming, and 
a positive assurance of a market for a 
good article of butter, cheese and milk. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS.—The dairy in- 
dustry of Ray County has reached its 
highest development on the farms of Dr. 
J. W. Halstead and Mr. A. J. Watkins, 
both of near Lawson. Recently I spent a 
pleasant and profitable day in visiting 
these two farms, and I offer to the 
RURAL WORLD readers a review of the 
work. 

THE HALSTEAD CREAMERY.—Dr. 
Halstead is conducting a combined dairy 
and creamery. About one-half of his milk 
supply is furnished by his own herd, the 
other half being bought from neighboring 
farmers. Dr. Halstead has successfully 
conducted this business during the last 
two years, and it is constantly growing, 
and interest in the plant continues to in- 
crease among the neighboring farmers. 
He is now getting about 1,000 pounds of 
milk daily, including his own production. 
For this milk he pays the producer 60 
cents per hundred on the basis of a stand- 
ard of a 3% per cent butter fat test. This 
milk is collected at the creamery each 
morning by Dr. Halstead, who sends out 
a wagon to return the skim milk and 
bring in the fresh supply. Considering the 
fact that the skim milk is worth about 
20 cents per hundred for hogs, we find the 
price paid is very good and the farmers 
are generally well pleased with their lim- 
ited experience in selling milk. The 
amount of butter produced by Dr. Hal- 
stead at this season amounts to about 
27% pounds per week. This butter is uni- 
form in appearance and of superior qual- 
ity and finds ready sale in Kansas City 
and Excelsior Springs at an average 
price of 22% cents per pound. 

It is fortunate for the dairy interests 
of this community that it has one to lead 
in the develop t of the busi who is 
as enterprising, well-informed and liberal 
as is Dr. Halstead, and we confidently ex- 
pect to witness large development along 





these lines here in the near future. The 
doctor has, at considerable expense, 
erected a convenient dairy building 


equipped with engine, centrifugal separ- 
ator and all the modern approved dairy 
appliances. He is equipped to handle at 
least 5,000 pounds of milk daily, and 
awaits only the development of the milk 
business among the neighboring farmers. 

THE HOME HERD.—Dr. Halstead's 
dairy herd is composed of 33 head of na- 
tive and grade Jersey cows of an average 
weight of 1,100 pounds. Just such cows 
as one might pick up by diligent search 
and painstaking selection in almost any 
community where improved breeds have 
for some years been introduced. Among 
these cows it is the Jerseys and grade 
Jerseys that are pointed out as the best 
butter makers, but many of the grade 
Shorthorns have proven quite profitable 
butter cows. Dr. Halstead is now going 
ahead, as every intelligent dairyman 
must sooner or later, to breed up and 
select an ideal dairy herd. In this work 
he will find the Babcock test and daily 
records indispensable factors leading to 
success. 

HOW HANDLED.—Thus far the cows 
are put in stalls only while milking, after 
which they are turned into the lot with 
open sheds as a protection from storms. 
The doctor is not certain that this method 
is as economic as would be more abundant 
barn room. 

Calves are raised on skim milk, blue 
grass and cow pea pasture; the latter is 
believed to be rather the best pasture yet 
found for the growing calf. In making 
up rations for his cows, Dr. Halstead de- 
pends, I think, rather too largely upon 








*‘Honor is Purchased 
by Deeds We Do.”’ 


Deeds, not words, count in 
battles of peace aswell as in 
war. It is not what we say, 
but what Hood’ s Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story of its 
merit. It has won many re- 
markable victories over the 
arch enemy of mankind —im-. 
pare blood. Remember 


Hoods Sc saparilla 


Never Disappoints 














Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








ment from year to year. 

THE WATKINS DAIRY FARM.—On 
| the 440-acre farm of Mr. A. J. Watkins we 
Mr. Wat- 
business but 





| kins has been in the dairy 


two years, yet he has made remarkable 
progress. We judge he must be a born 
dairyman. Two years ago he begun with 


only eight cows and sold his butter in the 
Lawson market at 15 cents per pound. 
Now he keeps 54 cows always in milk, 
and he has a permanent demand for his 





butter in Kansas City at 27 cents per 
pound. The butter is all handled by 
Messrs. Guernsey & Murray of Kansas 
City, who say they cannot supply the 
demand for it. Each pound cake bears 


|the name “Watkins,” and is wrapped in 
| parchment paper, which also bears the 
name ‘Watkins’ Jersey Butter.’’ 

THE EQUIPMENT.—Mr. Watkins’ dairy 
house is a model of convenience and 
cleanliness, and is supplied with the most 
appliances for accurate and 
economic production. 

Butter sales for the present year have 
reached the handsome aggregate of 13,- 
000 pounds, or over 220 pounds per cow, 
for the total number in the dairy. 

The herd consists of Jerseys and grade 
Shorthorns. It contains many cows of 
superior individual merit as shown by the 
Babcock test. 

The milking barn has a capacity of 54 
cows. It is warm and furnishes com- 
fortable quarters in winter and stormy 
As much bedding is used as is 
required to absorb all manure and keep 
cows dry and warm. Near by the barn 
is a large watering tank constantly sup- 
plied with spring water of proper tem- 
perature in winter and summer. In the 
pasture is a large barn with doors always 
open, which furnishes shade in summer 
and inviting retreat in storms of all sea- 
sons. 

About 150 head of fat hogs are sold each 
year. Calves are raised on skim milk. 

Mr. W. has found the Jersey and grade 
Shorthorn the most profitable dairy cows, 
and keeps registered males of each breed. 

Mr. Watkins is demonstrating in his 
own way and without any special scien- 
tific training that dairying can be made a 
profitable business in Northwest Mis- 
souri. He has succeeded grandly and he 
deserves the thanks of his neighbors and 
countrymen. 8. H. VAN TRUMP. 

Lawson, Mo. 

In the last issue of the RURAL WORLD 
mention was made of the Watkins exhibit 
of butter at the late St. Louis Fair. In this 
exhibit Mr. Watkins had about 300 pounds 
of butter in pound prints. And not only 
did this make a very attractive display, 
but the quality of the product was good, 
as shown by the score of %%. This was 
Mr. Watkins’ second effort at showing 
butter at the St. Louis Fair, although he 
has been engaged in dairying only about 
two years. The intelligence and enter- 
prise shown and success so rapidly at- 
tained by Mr. Watkins, who is a native 
Missourian, will go far to knock the wind 
out of the assertion that is sometimes 
made that Missouri is not a dairy state. 

The great trouble with Missouri dairy- 
men is they are too modest. They do not 
push their goods to the front and make 
effort to prove that Missouri made butter 
is as good as that made in any state in 
the Union. Neither do they let the public 
know what they are doing. 

We are under obligations to Mr. Van 
Trump for telling RURAL WORLD read- 
ers what Dr. Halstead and Mr. Watkins 
are doing to develop the dairy industry in 
Ray County. We will be glad to hear 
from others along this line. 


up-to-date 


seasons. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have just 
received awards on our butter exhibit at 
the Illinois State Fair, which are as fol- 
lows: First premium on eight-pound pail 
county exhibit, score 97; first premium on 
five-pound prints county exhibit, score 
964%; second premium on five-pound prints 
open to state, score % One of 10 among 
whom a purse of $0 was awarded for 
highest scoring butter. 

While our boys feel proud of this record 
I see a great deal more in it than just 
the premiums. The boys have received 
a lesson in preparing these exhibits that 
raises them one notch higher in the art 
of dairying. They have learned that it is 
the little things in butter making that 
go to make up the grand whole in a 
first-class article. They know. that the 
fact of our herd being all Jerseys re- 
sulted in our butter scoring perfect in 
grain and color. They know that it takes 
sound foods of the right kind, clean barns, 
careful milking and lots of careful work 
in the creamery, and a knowledge of put- 
ting butter in a perfect package. 

THE BLUE GRASS PASTURES at Ce- 
dar Hill are better to-day than they have 
been at any time this season; too good, our 
boys say, as they have a silo open and 
can not induce cows to eat enough ensi- 
lage to keep the silo surfaced off enough to 
have ensilage as good as it should be. 

COST OF ENSILAGE.—We put up our 
ensilage at less cost per ton in labor this 
fall than ever before. If 15 years ago we 
put it up at a cost of $1.00 or $1.25 per ton, 
we were satisfied; now we have the cost 
below 40c and think we can do still better 
next year. 

SECOND GROWTH SORGHUM.—Who 
wants to skin our Jerseys for one-half of 
the hides? Some of you fellows who have 
so many cattle killed in from no time up 
to eight minutes by letting them run on 
second growth sorghum could, with your 
experience in taking off hides, make good 
wages working on the halves. Joking 
aside, we have 20 head of eight and 18- 
months-old Jersey heifers running night 
and day on 16 acres of second growth sorg- 
hum, besides at many times several of our 
mature cows get into it owing to poor 
fence, and not a case of off feed. We have 
had 20 years of just such experience in 
many states. 

Our sorghum field from which we soiled 
our cows and cut over 150 tons of ensilage 
has made a wonderful second growth. It 
is now seven feet high and fully headed 
out. We will cut it as soon as there is 
danger of frost, using the corn binder. 

THE HORSE STOCK at Cedar Hill is 
being fed daily the following: Corn fod- 
der and shocked sorghum, with sheaf oats, 
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one-third of each, run through the ensilage 
cutter and cut to one-fourth inch lengths. 
This serves as hay and grain and will be 
continued right through winter and spring 


work. This feed is better than hay, and 
any kind or amount of grain, and much 
cheaper. 

Mr. R. H. Pethebridge, well known to 


all RURAL WORLD readers, was a vis- 
itor at the farm some time ago, when we 
showed him our combination coal and ice 
supply he remarked that we had the first 
choice of 1,000 dairy farms. So we have. 
The past week the boys mined enough 
coal to run us during winter months, and 
last night a heavy rain filled up the mine, 
making a large pond. When we have se- 
cured our ice supply all we have to do is 
to drain off the water and again get at 
the coal. We get the coal by surfacing 
with a scraper. 

THE SILO.—Being a member of the 
State Institute corps of speakers, I am in 
a good position to know what subjects are 
most in minds of the farmers of this state. 
The silo and ensilage is the one subject, 
from all I can gather, and well it should 
be, for the waste of our corn crops each 
year is something too great to calculate. 
The yearly corn crop of the United States 
is right around 75,000,000 acres, which, if 
put in silos, would carry 75,000,000 cattle 
throughout the entire year, or, if shocked, 
would carry 300,000,000 cattle four months 
of winter. How long can our farmers do 
business in this way? 

Monmouth, II. “BUFF JERSEY.” 


FRAUDS IN DAIRY APPLIANCES. 





The Rapid Fire Churn. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: About ten 
years ago a set of gallant churn agents 
appeared in our county with a churn war- 
ranted to churn more butter out of a given 
amount of cream, and do it in from three 
to five minutes, than any other churn 
extant. This churn was, of course, cov- 
ered by patents and filled with kickers 
and plungers, until there was little room 
left for cream. Then there was a patent 
biower that was warranted to force a 
current of pure air through the cream 
to eradicate all foul odors in the cream. 
The way this churn with its bowels full 
of plungers agitated and thrashed the 
cream was a caution. These men learned 
that I was engaged in dairying, and they 
made a bee line for our place, expecting 
to sell me a churn and if they could not 
sell me one, to give me one for an in- 
dorsement to help them swindle our neigh- 
bors. How they pitied us when they 
were told that we used a barrel churn. 
We were away behind the times, they 
said. I let them talk, and they spoke 
their little piece well, and after they were 
through I said: ‘That all sounds nice, 
and I want to make you a proposition.” 
“All right,” they said, “go ahead.” We 
set a date when they were to come back 
and their churn was to be tested alongside 
of ours, and be given a fair trial. If 
their churn got as much butter out of the 
Same amount of cream as ours did, and 
of as good texture and as good in quality 
as that churned in our old out-of-date 
back-breaker, and this in one-half the 
time (it usually required about 30 min- 
utes to churn with our churn, which 
would give them 15 minutes or ten min- 
utes more than warranted time), then I 
would at least recommend their churn as 
being worthy of a trial. Yes, sir, they 
would do this, but they never appeared 
on the scene. They knew their churn was 
a fraud, and before they left they knew 
that I knew it was a fraud. Yet they suc- 
ceeded in selling over 200 churns in our 
county. People who bought them soon 
found out, first, that from one-third to 
one-half of the butter fat was left in 
the butter milk; second, that the grain 
was ruined; third, that it required more 
muscle to run it than the ordinary mortal 
possessed, and last, that the churn was 
only made to sell. It was the biggest little 
swindle I ever saw, yet farmers fairly 
fell over each other to get the bait. 
THE DILUTION SEPARATOR.—This 
churn swindle has its counterpart now in 
the dilution separators that are war- 
ranted to raise all the cream in from 
four to ten hours. And after the milk 
has been diluted one-half with water, the 
skim milk is said to be just as good for 
feeding as undiluted skim milk from any 
other system of creaming. Now that 
sounds just as nice as the patent churn 
men’s story, but is it true? Just about 
as much truth in one story as in the 
other; and just as much virtue in one 
machine as in the other. These separ- 
ators, as they are called, have been given 
a fair and impartial trial by disinterested 
parties, and have always failed to come 
up to what the manufacturers claim for 
them. Were they all that is claimed for 
them the price at which they are sold is 
exorbitant, for any tin can will do as 
good work under similar conditions as 
will these patent dilution frauds. 

The important principle in any gravity 
system is temperature, and the sooner 
milk can be reduced to a low tempera- 
ture the more rapid the creaming. This 
is the whole secret to perfect gravity 
creaming. I want to say that whenever 
any dilution separator manufacturer 
makes, the claim that his separator will 
raise all the cream without diluting the 
milk to such an extent as to make it of 
no value for feeding purposes, in 40 min- 
utes, as some of them claim in their ad- 
vertisements, his is the separator to be let 
severely alone. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kas. 





AMERICAN DAIRY EXHIBIT AT 
PARIS. 





Diplomas of Awards at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. 





GROUP VIII, CLASS 40. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Dairy Division, 
Washington, D. C. Collective exhibit of 
dairy products, milk, cream, -butter, 
cheese, etc.; grand prix. 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co., New York. 
Condensed milk and evaporated cream; 
grand prix. 

Pacific Creameries, San Francisco, Cal. 


(California collective exhibit.) Butter; 
gold medal. 
New York Collective Exhibit, H. A. 


Phillips, Commissioner, Lowville. Cream- 
ery, dairy and fancy butter; factory and 
fancy cheese, etc.; gold medal. 

St. Charles Condensing Co., St. Charles, 
Til, Evaporated sweetened cream; gold 
medal. 

W. A. Hall, Bellows Falls, Vt. Collec- 
tion of specimens of by-products of dairy- 
ing; gold medal. 

A. D. DeLand, Sheboygan, Wis. Cheese; 
gold medal. 

Simpson McIntire & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Creamery butter in tubs, boxes, tins and 
fiber packages; gold medal. 

Fairfield Dairy Co., Montclair, 





N. J. 











Exhibit of model milk supply dairy; gold 
medal. 

Wisconsin State Dairy School, Madison. 
Cheese made by pupils; gold medal. 

J. A. Ennison, Rogersville, Wis. Cheese; 
gold medal. 


J. F. Howard, Haverhill, Mass. Potted 
cheese; gold medal. 

La Crosse Cheese Co., Wis. Potted 
cheese; gold medal. 

Ohio State Dairy School, Columbus. 


Cheese made by pupils; gold medal. 

E. 8. Rice, Triumph, Ohio. Home dairy 
cheese; gold medal. 

John Voght, Wis. 
medal. 

Dairymen’s Union of California, San 
Francisco. (California collective exhibit.) 
Butter; silver medal. 

Russell Cream Co., San Francisco Cal. 
(California collective exhibit.) Natural 
cream in tins; silver medal. 

Fred. Harvey, Galt, Cal. (California 
collective exhibit.) Butter; silver medal. 

Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highland, 
Ill. Highland brand, evaporated cream; 
silver medal. 


Factory cheese; gold 


Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. But- 
ter in tins; silver medal. 
Vermont Condensed Milk Co., Rich- 


mond, Vt. Condensed milk; silver medal. 
Maine Condensed Milk Co., Whitefield, 
N. H. Condensed milk in tin cans and 
glass jars; bronze medal. 
American Condensed Milk Co., White- 
field, N. H. Condensed milk in tin cans 
and glass jars; bronze medal. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 

Seattle, Wash. Condensed milk (two 

kinds); bronze medal. 
COLLABORATORS. 


H. B, Gurler, De Kalb, Ill. Exhibit with 

Department of Agriculture. For work in 

city milk supply, Chicago; gold medal. 

J. H. Campbell, Jersey City, N. J. 

Nutrium; gold medal. 

D. H. Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. Ex- 

hibit with Dept. of Agriculture. For new 

combined churn; silver medal. 

L. 8. Wilder, Springfield, Mass. Exhibit 

with Department of Agriculture. Elec- 

trical attachment and indicator for in- 

cubators, etc.; silver medal. 

IN TEMPORARY EXHIBIT: CREAM- 
ERY BUTTER. 

Samuel Haugdahl, New Sweden, Minn.; 

grand prix. 


Albert Lea Dairy Association, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; gold medal. 
Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, Ia.; 


gold medal. 

Hampton Co-Operative Creamery Assn., 
Easthampton, Mass.; gold medal. 

Aage Vind, Litchfield Creamery, Minn.; 
gold medal. 

Cornish Creamery Co., Cornish Flat, N. 
H.; gold medal. 

F. W. Culbertson, Pine Tree Creamery 
Co., Sherman Mills, Me.; gold medal. 

W. I. Noyes, Moland, Minn.; gold meda!. 
Elgin Creamery Co., O. Sands, Pres.; 
Chicago, Ill.; silver medal. 

Walter M. Cushman, Bridgewater Hills 
Creamery, Conn.; silver medal. 


Cc. C. Lawless, Montpelier, Vt.; silver 
medal. 

Rockdale Creamery, N. Y. (N. Y. State 
Commission.) Silver medal. 

Rosemary Creamery, N. Y. (N. Y. State 


Commission.) Silver medal. 

R. H. Bent, N. Y. (N. Y. State Commis- 
sion.) Silver medal. 

La Grange Creamery, La Grange, Ga.; 
silver medal. 

H. T. Sondergaard, Litchfield Creamery, 
Minn.; silver medal. 

Montague Co-Operative Creamery Assn., 
Montague, Mass.; silver medal. 

Vernon Creamery Co., Rockville, Conn.; 
silver medal. 

Wells River Creamery, Wells River, Vt.; 
silver medal. 

Silver Lake Co-Operative Creamery, 
Scandinavia, Wis.; silver medal. 

H. A. Shellenberger, Chesterfield Cream- 
ery, Mich.; silver medal. 


Foster’s Creamery Association, C. J. 
Bang, Frost, Minn.; silver medal. 
M. Sondergaard, Casey, Minn.; silver 


medal. 

Hoard’s Creameries, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; 
silver medal. : 

Bark River Cheese Co., Hebron, Wis.; 
silver medal. 

W. D. Saunders, V. P. I. Creamery, 
Blacksburg, Va.; silver medal. 

F. 8S. Rembe, Smith Creek Creamery, 
Vega, S. D.; silver medal. 

J. K. Bennett, Clinton Falls, Minn.; sil- 
ver medal. 

W. A. Carpenter, South Platte, Cream- 
eries, York, Neb.; silver medal. 

Ivan C. Weld, Sanborn Creamery, 
Leavitts Hill, N. H.; bronze medal. 
Rosedale Creamery, N. Y. (N. Y. State 
Commission.) Bronze medal. 
Henry Eibert, Otisco, N. Y.; 
medal. 

Spring Brook Creamery, Chicago, IIl.; 
bronze medal. 

Franklin County Creamery Assn.; 8t. 
Albans, Vt.; bronze medal. 

Farmers’ Co-Operative Creamery Assn., 
Collins, Iowa; bronze medal. 


brenze 


H. J. Evans, Humboldt, Iawo; bronze 
medal. 
Wm. V. Beach, Charlotte, Vt.; bronze 
medal. 


H. N. Slater, Fairmount, Minn.; bronze 
medal. 
Oscar W. Reed, Lebanon, Ohio; bronze 
medal. 
DAIRY BUTTER. 

Briarcliff Farms, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y.; gold medal. 

Deerfoot Farm Dairy, Southboro, Mass. ; 
gold medal. 
Monadnock Farms, Monadnock, N. H.; 
silver medal. 

John R. Candon, Pittsford, Vt.; silver 
medal. 

Benj. Sharples, West Chester, Pa.; sil- 
ver medal. 

Meridale Farm, N. Y. (N. Y. State Com- 
mission.) Silver medal. 

Mrs. C. H. Robbins, La Belle Jersey 
Dairy, St. Charles, Minn.; silver medal. 

Walter Mitchener, Glenhall, Pa.; silver 
medal. 

H. H. Leach, Upland Farm, 
Brookfield, Mass.; silver medal. 

Mrs. J. R. Miller, Ryegate, Vt.; bronze 
medal. 

Mrs. Carrie J. Nelson, Hillside Dairy 
Farm, Ryegate, Vt.; bronze medal. 
Chas. W. Embich, Lancaster, 

bronze medal. 


North 


Ohio; 


CHEESE. 
A. F. McLaren, Imperial Cheese Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; gold medal. 
Alvah L. Reynolds, New York, N. Y.; 
gold medal. 
Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
gold medal. 


Edward Norton, Goshen, Conn.; gold 
medal. 
N. Simon & Co., Chicago, Ill; gold 
medal. 
medal. 





C. E. Udell & Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; gold 


Ed. Bissonette, 
medal. 

8. Underhill, N. Y. (New York State 
Commission.) Gold medal. 

W. A. Freeman, N. Y. 
Commission.) Gold medal. 

Milton Fassett, N. Y. (N. ¥. State Com- 
mission.) Gold medal. 

Wm. A. Lawrence & Son, Chester, N. 
Y.; silver medal. 

Beatrice Creamery Co., 
silver medal. 

Jared Van Wagenon, Jr.; Lawyersville, 
N. Y.; silver medal. 

Lewis Ladrach, Ragersville, Ohio; silver 
medal. 

P. MeDonough & Son, Hinesburg, Vt.; 
silver medal. 

D. A. Goodrich, N. Y. (N. ¥. State Com- 
mission.) Silver medal. 

W. W. Hall, N. Y. (N. 
mission.) Silver medal. 

Rodhes Babcock, N. Y. 
Commission.) Silver medal. 

F. P. Dunaway, N. Y. (N.Y. State Com- 
mission.) Silver medal. 

Robert L. Norton, N. Y. (N. 
Commission.) Silver medal. 

F. E. Dawley, N. Y. (N. Y. State Com- 
mission.) Silver medal. 

A. & H. E. Cook, N. Y. (N. 
Commission.) Silver medal. 

F. X. Baumert, N. Y. (N. Y. 
Commission.) Silver medal. 
Richardson, Beebe & Co., N. Y. 
State Commission.) Silver medal. 

MILK AND CREAM. 
Briarcliff Farms, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y.; gold medal. 

H. B. Gurler, De Kalb, I11.; silver medal. 

BUTTER GRANULES. 
Montague Co-Operative Creamery Assn., 
Montague, Mass.; bronze medal. 

GROUP VIL., CLASS 37. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows 
Falls, Vt. Manufacturers of cream sep- 
arator; gold medal. 

P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa.; gold 
medal. 

Cornish & Co., St. Paul, Minn. Dairy 
appliances, viz.: 1 model of Boyd cream 
ripening-vat; silver medal, 

The Dairymen’s Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Butter press and printer, hand 
butter printer, strainer, etc.; silver medal. 
The Elgin Manufacturing Co., Elgin, Il. 
Babcock milk tester; the ‘‘Squeezer’’ com- 
bined churn, etc.; silver medal. 

The Star Milk Cooler Co., Haddonfield, 
N. J. Milk cooler, bottling machine, ster- 
ilizing chest, etc.; silver medal. 

Cc. L. Fitch, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Scale 
for butter coloring system; silver medal. 
Cornish, Curtis & Green Mfg. Co., Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis. Model of an American 
creamery, fully equipped; silver medal. 
American Separator Co., Bainbridge, N. 
Y. Dairy appliances, viz.: 1 cream separ- 
ator; bronze medal. 

Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., Jackson, 
Mich. Dairy appliances, viz.: 1 churn; 
bronze medal. 

J. 8. Biesecker, New York. Milk bottler, 
jar washer, shipping cans, bottles, etc.; 
bronze medal. 

Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dairy appliances, viz.: Milk cans and 
models of cans; bronze medal. 

J. F. Johnson & Co., Racine, Wis. Dairy 
appliances; 1 anti-dirt milk pail; bronze 
medal. 

G. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. Portable Babcock milk tester; but- 
ter molder and cutter; bronze medal. 
Emil Greiner, New York. Milk tests and 
dairy glassware; honorable mention. 
Moseley & Stoddard Mfg. Co., Rutland, 
Vt. Dairy appliances; pyramidical 
strainer, hand printers, etc.; honorable 


Hinesburg, Vt.; gold 


CN. Y, State 


Lincoln, Neb.; 


Y. State Com- 


(N. Y. State 


Y. State 


Y. State 


State 


(N. Y. 


mention. 

Thomas Williams, New York. Dairy 
appliances; jackets for milk cans—felt; 
honorable mention. 

COLLABORATORS. 

Dr. 8. M. Babcock, Madison, Wis.; grand 

prix. : 


Stephen Francisco, Fairfield Dairy Co., 
Montclair, N. J.; gold medal. 

Charles Cabanne, St. Louis Dairy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Plant, equipment and 
work of a city milk supply company; gold 
medal. 

John Boyd, Cornish & Co., St. 
Minn.; silver medal. 

George R. Maloney, Dairymen’s Supply 
Co., Philadelphia; silver medal. 

8S. M. Heulings, Star Milk Cooler Co., 
Haddonfield, N. J.; bronze medal. 
Edgar W. Biesecker, with J. 8. Bieseck- 
er, New York; bronze medal. 

E. L. Bentley, with J. 8. Biesecker; New 
York; bronze medal. 

Gottlieb Greiner, with Emil Greiner, 
New York; bronze medal. 


Paul, 


SCRUB AND DAIRY CATTLE. 





The scrub and dairy cow are products 
of directly opposite principles and meth- 
ods of feeding and management. 

The aim of the men who made and of 
the men who now own scrub cattle was 
and is to feed them only enough to keep 
them alive and to give them as little 
shelter as possible. These men act as if 
every pound of food given a cow is wasted. 
They seem to think (but they really never 
think, only act), as if a dairy cow did not 
need anything more than a life ration 
and no shelter better than the shadow of 
straw stack or a rail fence. 

The aim of the men who made and the 
men who now own all of the improved 
cattle, whether beef or dairy, was and is 
to feed them every pound of food that 
they could be induced to eat and make 
profitable use of it, and ic protect them 
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The INTERNATIONAL FOOD CoO., 
Minneapolis, Minn., have a very attractive 
advertisement on page 8 of this ‘ssue. As 
will be noticed this stock book, which the 
International Food Company is offering 
to send free of charge to all readers of the 
RURAL WORLD who state themselves to 
be such and asking for the book and who 
ANSWER THE FOUR QUESTIONS 
asked in the advertisement. The book in 
question is full of colored plates of fam- 
ous horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, and is 
by all odds one of the handsomest things 
of the kind we have ever seen. While, of 
course, the company has published the 
book to disseminate information concern- 
ing their “International Stock Food,” it 
is a work of beauty and value well worth 
going to considerable trouble to secure. 
The International Food Company employ 
over 100 people ard occupy 15 floors, size 
22x100 feet each, in addition to their 
large printing department. They are so 
crowded for room that they are figuring 
on a large four-story addition. Since 
organizing this business ten years ago, 
every year has shown an extraordinary 
increase over the preceding year. They 
have the largest stock food business in 
the world and run their own engraving 
and lithographing department. They 
have thousands of reliable testimonials on 
file from farmers, stating that Interna- 
tional Stock Food has cured their hogs of 
cholera, that it has prevented cholera and 
made them a large extra profit in growing 
and fattening hogs. The testimonials also 
state that it pays a big profit when fed 
to horses, cattle or sheep. Every pound 
is sold on a positive guarantee to give 
satisfactory results or it will not cost 
the feeder a cent. They guarantee to make 
farmers extra money, or refund their 
money, and they agree to pay $100 in cash 
if their guarantee is not fulfilled. 





Breed is not so much to be thought of so 
that the animal conforms to the popular 
demand for the use it is put to. Every 
producer, if he has only cabbages or tur- 
nips or apples or peaches to sell, will suc- 
ceed the best who knows just what kinds 
people are wanting. 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Kailroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well wortb 
the money; send for it. 

“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES 
were awarded highest prize at Paris Ex- 
position, 1900. 
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in every way possible from all incl 

cies of weather, both from the cold, the 
rain and the snow of winter, and from 
the burning sun of summer, and in every 
way to make them comfortable.—Jersey 
Bulletin. 








SANITARY FOOD FOR COWS. 





If the cow has a tendency to be consti- 
pated, increase the proportion of oil meal 
in her ration. If her bowels become too 
loose, decrease the oil meal and increase 
the bran. If the cows have a tendency 
to put on too much flesh, decrease the 
cornmeal or discard it altogether. If she 
gets too thin, give her more cornmeal 
and less of the other foods. If straw and 
corn fodder are high, limit the feed to 
eight or ten pounds a day. If these rough 
foods are cheap, give 20 to 25 pounds a 
day to each cow and use what is uneaten 
for bedding. 





A milking stool, unless a very strong 
one, is not a suitable instrument with 
which to “make a cow give down her 
milk.” A handspike is more convenient. 
Kicking a cow just in front of the udder 
is also not advisable. A neighbor who 
adopted the latter plan sprained his ankle, 
and then got mad because we told him we 
were glad to see him on crutches.—Ex- 





change. 








Of good land in Wright Co., Mo.; all can be culti- 
vated; springs; rich soil; would make good 
cattle, hog ranch. Price $3 peracre. Ad- 
dress C. M. iH, 843 New St., Springfield, Mo. 
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COMFORT ME WITH APPLES. 











Comfort me with apples! 
Bring the ripe, mellow fruit from the 
early Sweet Bough, 
(Is the tree that we used to climb growing 
there now?) 
And Russets, whose cheeks are as freckled 


and dun 


As the cheeks of the children that play 
in the sun. 
Comfort me with apples! 
Comfort me with apples! 
Gather those streaked with red that we 


named Morning Light. 

Our good father set, when his hair had 
grown white, 

The tree, though he said, when he planted 
the root, 

“phe hands of another shall gather the 
fruit.” 

Comfort me with apples! 


Comfort me with apples! 
Go down to the end of the orchard, and 
bring 
The fair Lady Fingers that grew by the 
spring; 
Bell-flowers and Pippins all 
nished with gold, 
Like the fruit of the Hesperides guarded 
of old. 
Comfort me with apples! 


Pale bur- 


Comfort me with apples! 
Get the sweet Juniata so loved by the 
bees, 
And the Pearmain that grew on the queen 
of the trees; 
And, close by the brook, where they hang 
ripe and lush, 
Go shake down the best of them all, 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Comfort me with apples! 


Comfort me with apples! 
For lo, I am sick, I am sad and opprest; 
I come back to the place where, a child, I 
was blest, 
Hope is false, love is vain, for the old 
things I sigh; 
And if these cannot comfort me, then I 
must die! 
Comfort me with apples! 
PHOEBE CARY. 


FRUIT AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


One of the largest collections of fruit 
shown at the late St. Louis Fair was that 
of Mr. Geo. H. Shephard of Pettis County, 
Mo. Mr. Lon Luther, editor of the La 
Monte, Mo., “‘Record,” assisted Mr. Shep- 
hard in arranging and caring for the col- 
lection. Premiums awarded to Mr. Shep- 
hard were as follows: On apples—First 
on Ben Davis, second on Jonathan, second 
on Grimes Golden, second on Mammoth 
Black Twig, first on York Imperial, sec- 
ond on Smith Cider, first and second on 
Large Romanite, second on Belle Flower, 
second on Rambo, second on Maiden 
Blush, second on Alexander, first on 
Dominie, first on Sweet Apples, first on 
Milam, first on White Pippin, first and 
second on Lady Apple, first on Pennsyl- 
vania Red Streak, first on Chenango 
Strawberry, first and second on Wagener, 
second on Bailey Sweet, first on collection 
of crabs, first on best plate of apples for 
home use, second on best plate of apples 
for commerce. On pears the awards 
were: The second premium on Duchess, 
Keifer, Seckel, Anjou, Sheldon and on six 
plates not named, and first and second 
on Howell. On plums: First premium on 
collection. On peaches: First on Salway 
and second on Late Crawford. On 
quinces: First on collection. On General 
Collection Mr. Shephard was awarded sec- 
ond premium. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS, 


CORRECTION IN COLOR.—The Uncle 
Sam grape is really not an ordinary black, 
but a sort of purple bronze—a most beau- 
tiful color. The more I see and taste this 
grape, the more am I pleased with it. 

QUESTIONS.—Jackson: No, the plant- 
ing of the whole peach will not have any- 
thing to do with its coming true to the 
parent. Eat the peach and plant the 
Stone. 

AN EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 
—Plants of this came to me October 2 
from Samuel L. Springer of Highlands, 
Kansas, which he wishes me to try. Of 
course, if I live long enough, I will give 
them a fair test. He writes me that he 
has been able from time to time to send 
dishes of this fruit to sick persons, and 
that there is ripe and green fruit on the 
Plants now. On the plants I received 
there are little berries formed and also 
blossoms which prove their character. It 
is a comfort to a man when he is down 
and can’t work to receive these tokens of 
friendship from far and near, even when 
not able to sit up long enough to write a 
letter acknowledging their receipt. 

RASPBERRY TIPS.—For a month I 
should have been helping these, but was 
unable to do it. A week of wet weather 
has helped them greatly. Had. the hot, 
dry weather continued, like we had dur- 
ing the latter part of August and part of 
September, they would have had a hard 
time of it. ; 

THE BUNCH YAMS.—Last June I pro- 
cured some plants of these yams. A few 
(ays ago I sent a grandson to dig some, 
SO we could test them. He brought in a 
mess, but would not tell me how many 
hills he dug up. They are not quite 
medium in size, but the quality is good. 

A BIG APPLE.—8. W. Carpenter sends 
an apple to be named. It is the Glori 
Mundi, considered the largest apple that 
we have. This specimen measures 13% 
inches in circumference, weighs 18 oz., and 
is perfect in form. Many years ago grafts 
of this variety were sent me by a friend in 
Springfield, Mo., under the name of Dr. 

ane. The sender said, “Friend Miller, 
Set these grafts on a thrifty tree, and in 
a few years see how big the apples will 
be.” I did set themon such a tree, which 
1s now a foot in diameter at the ground, 
the picture of health and vigor, yet has 
never borne two bushels of apples all 
told. It turned out to be the » Glori 


RUT 





Mundi, and now has fruit on it, but none 
nearly so large as the specimen sent me. 
I would give $10 if this tree were a Jona- 
than, and if my recent fall has not 
crippled me for life, I may graft it over. 
Size is all the Glori Mundi has to recom- 
mend it. It is coarse in flesh, very sour 
and only valuable in the kitchen, when 
the sugar box is handy. 

PEACHES.—Mr. Wm. Boatwight, the 
white peach sent is the Heath Cling, and 
the red one Park's Late, two of the best 
late peaches that we have. 

OBITUARY.—Editor: Well may you 
say: “The death of William Saunders, 
superintendent of the National Gardens 
in Washington, has cast a dark shadow 
over the horticultural world.” Few, if 
any, ever held a position under the Gov- 
ernment so long amid the many changes 
of administrations. It showed his com- 
petency to fill the place and that he did 
so with fidelity I think I may be par- 
doned for claiming more than most others 
in referring to Mr. Saunders’ decease, we 
having been warm friends for more than 
half a century. I enjoyed the hospitality 
of his home in Germantown, Pa., and he 
broke bread with me at my own table near 
Lebanon of the same state. 

A little occurrence may show the fra- 
ternal feeling existing between such men. 
A wealthy man in Lebanon had a piece of 
land that he wished to lay out in a park. 
He asked me to name a landscape garden- 
er to furnish him a plan. I was too 
modest to tell him that I could do it; so 
recommended William Saunders of Ger- 
mantown. He wrote to Mr. Saunders, who 
came and looked at the ground. Then 
they came out to my place to see what 
trees and plants I could furnish, so that 
whatever else would bé needed Mr. Saund- 
ers could send up from Germantown. 
When they came to my place, the man, 
Mr. Carmany, was about to introduce his 
guest to me, but stopped when told that 
he and Mr. Miller were acquainted. No 
doubt Mr. Carmany had prepared to en- 
tertain his man; but when proposing to 
return to town Mr. Saunders asked to be 
allowed to stay with me that night. Of 
course, he stayed—axd a night and a 
morning we had of it! I took him to 
town and we measured off the grounds, 
and I afterwards did the planting. Just 
before parting, I asked him if I might 
not have laid it out for him. ‘“‘Yes,”’ said 
he, “‘just as well, but Mr. C—— would not 
have been so well satisfied. Then, I would 
not have the $25 with expenses paid.” 
“Or I the pleasure of your company,” 
said I. My bill for trees and plants 
amounted to double what the plan cost. 
We parted there, never to meet again on 
earth; but have corresponded from time 
to time ever since. If there was anything 
in his department that was for distribu- 
tion, I had but to ask for it, and it would 
come, 

Now he has been gathered to his Father, 
his name enrolled on the departed list 
with such men as Wilder, Downing and 
others. What makes me feel this so deep- 
ly is that his death occurred but a short 
time before I came so near crossing the 
“dark river.” His memory will ever be 
cherished by his old friend. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 





MAKE A RECORD OF TREES. 
PLANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see good old 
Father Miller recommends that everyone 
who plants an orchard should make a 
map of it. He could give no better ad- 
vice. I meet men almost every day who 
would give as much as certain trees cost 
them to know their names. There are 
thousands of young orchards over Texas 
which contain a few varieties specially 
suited to the land and are far more profit- 
able than the other varieties. Let me beg 
everyone who plants an orchard to make 
a record of it. 

I used to make maps, but the wind 
blows harder in Texas than in Missouri, 
so they were very unhandy in the wind. 
They are unhandy whether there is any 
wind blowing or not. ‘“‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention.”” I bought a well- 
bound memorandum book, as large as 
would go in a coat pocket or a hip pocket. 
I turn over one leaf and mark left-hand 
page “Row 1,” and right down the edge 
of page I number the lines 1, -2, 3, etc., 
going onto the right-hand page if the 
number cf trees in row require it. Then 
I turn a leaf and mark row 2. If I com- 
mence the orchard with ten Alexander, I 
write the name under row 1 on first line 
and ditto the next nine. I can tell the 
name of any tree in an orchard from 
this book in about half the time I could 
from a map. A record of the berry patch 
or anything else you plant can be put in 
the same book. F. T. RAMSEY. 

Austin, Tex. 





THE APPLE AND SOME OF ITS USES. 





No fruit known to the cultivator in the 
north temperate zone can take the place 
of the apple as a food product. Many 
other fruits, indeed, most cultivated fruits, 
rank as luxuries, but the apple in most 
parts of the United States is one of the 
leading staple products of the farm. 

In its numerous varieties its season of 
maturity extends throughout the year. 
No other fruit of the temperate zone may 
thus be had in continuous succession 
without resorting to artificial means of 
preservation. It is pre-eminently useful 
in the household economy. As a culinary 
fruit none excels it. It graces the table in 
a greater variety of forms than any other, 
and as a dessert fruit few are its equal 
and none its superior. Its juice when ex- 
tracted makes an excellent and whole- 
some beverage, and for vinegar it has no 
rival. As a market fruit it is one of the 
easiest and least expensive to handle, and 
usually finds a ready market if well 
grown and handled with that end in view. 

Among the many ways in which the 
apple is now used, the manufacture of 
jellies and preserves is one of growing 
importance. The numerous factories for 
the manufacture of these goods which 
have sprung up all over the apple-grow- 
ing region of the country have not only 
created a demand for second and third 
grade apples, but also for the waste 
products—cores and skins—resulting from 
drying and evaporating the fruit. It has 
been found that jellies made from this 
apple waste are almost as good as those 
manufactured from whole fruit. These 
waste products have not only a value for 
the uses above mentioned, but there is a 
growing demand for them for export pur- 
poses for the manufacture of cheap wines 
and cider. 

Chops, for which there is also ready 
sale for export purposes, are made from 
the lower grade apples by chopping the 
whole fruit into coarse pieces and con- 
verting by an evaporator into what is 
known as chops. Apple butter of the real, 








rich, old-time farm product, not the thin, 


factory-made excuse, fills an important 
place in the household economy and al- 
ways finds a ready sale at good prices. 

Good sweet cider made from sound ap- 
ples, not from half-decayed, wormy fruit, 
is one of the most healthful products of 
the orchard, and all surplus over and 
above what is needed for home consump- 
tion is always in demand at remunera- 
tive prices. It can be kept sweet and 
unfermented by heating it to a temper- 
ature of 160 degrees F. and holding it there 
for thirty minutes, then sealing it up 
tight in bottles or casks, to be put into 
a cool place. 

Boiled cider made in the good old- 
fashioned way by reducing to one-fifth by 
boiling, and canned makes an excellent 
article for culinary purposes, for making 
apple butter, apple sauce, or for use in 
apple or mince pies. It also has a com- 
mercial value. 

While the aim and purpose of the 
farmer should be to supply an abundance 
of fruit for his own family, he should also 
be able to offer to the outside world a 
liberal surplus. The apple orchard will 
often bring him better returns for his 
outlay than any other portion of his 
farm, acre for acre.. The product of a 
single tree will sometimes sell for $10 or 
more, and fifty such trees can be grown 
on an acre of land. Though we may not 
always ceunt on such large results, we 
may safely expect the orchard to do its 
full duty one year with another, es- 
pecially if we first do our duty with it.— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 113, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


MISSOURI FRUIT EXHIBIT. 


For the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, N. Y., From May Until No- 
vember, 1901. 





According to the request of the State 
Society at its summer meeting, Mr. A. 
Nelson of Lebanon was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Stephens as Commissioner of Horti- 
culture for Missouri, to have charge of all 
fruit exhibited from our state at the Pan- 
American Exposition. With this author- 
ity he has appointed as his assistants a 
list of the good fruit men of the state and 
will expect each to work up an exhibit 
for his particular county. If each one 
will do his part well, we shall have the 
best show of fruits we have ever made. 
THE PARIS EXHIBIT has been a very 
satisfactory one; we have already taken 
eight first prizes and expect to be awarded 
two more on the last two shipments we 
made of about ten barrels each, This dis- 
play has done much to bring Missouri 
apples before the buyers of Europe and 
we look for good results. 

FOR THE BUFFALO EXHIBIT we 
should have at least one carload of 200 
barrels. Our space has been allotted, about 
1,800 square feet, and it will take this 
amount to keep it full from May to No- 
vember. Mr. Nelson has visited Buffalo 
and selected one of the best locations in 
the beautiful horticultural building, and 
we are expected to do our best in keeping 
it well filled. 

The exposition management will pro- 
vide free cold storage on the grounds, so 
that our fruit will be well taken care of 
during the summer. They offer to give us 
any assistance needed except the direct 
care of the exhibit. 

STATE APPROPRIATION—Of course, it 
is expected that the state will make an 
appropriation to carry out these plans, 
but at present we have only such funds 
as are at the disposal of the State So- 
ciety for this purpose, and they are very 
limited. We can, and will, however, sup- 
ply the wrapping material, shipping tags, 
pay the express or freight, and provide 
the cold storage for holding the apples 
until next April, when they will all be 
sent to Buffalo and put into storage there 
until used. 

In order, therefore, to have a good, 
large, representative collection of our 
best apples, it will need the assistance of 
every one of the assistant commissioners. 
May we count on your help? Besides these 
assistants there are hundreds of just as 
good fruit men in our state who can each 
secure one barrel of good apples to repre- 
sent his locality. Will you agree to do it? 
It will do your county much good to thus 
advertise your fruits. 

COUNTY EXHIBITS.—This exhibit will 
be made by counties, and everything sent 
from any county will be properly labeled 
and a sign placed upon it to distinguish 
it. Entries will be made by counties when- 
ever the exhibit will justify a premium, as 
we did at Omaha, where we captured 14 
gold, 13 silver and many other medals for 
our different county exhibits. We think 
we should have at least one-half of our 
114 counties represented in this display. 
and we believe that our fruit growers will 
do it. 

As all these apples will be held in cold 
storage it should be well understood that 
nothing but good, sound, well grown spec- 
imens should be gathered. The apples 
should have the stem on them, no bruises, 
or scab, or worms, must be well colored, 
unblemished and as near perfect as we 
can get them. Send as large a variety 
of winter apples as possible, and label 
the varieties plainly. Wrap them in two 
thicknesses of the paper furnished, or 
first with the tissue and then with old 
newspapers. Pack them firmly in boxes 
or barrels lined with paper so they will 
not get bruised in handling. Put a tag 
on each end of the package marked with 


name of the grower, post office and coun- 
ty, and ship by freight, or small packages 
by express. 

COLD STORAGE will kindly be pro- 
vided free of charge by the Armour Pack- 
ing Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

Now, then, if the hundreds of our 
earnest fruit growers will only select and 
pack one barrel each the work is easily 
done, and none of us will feel the burden. 
Some localities and counties have already 
promised to furnish five, or ten or fifteen 
barrels, but in this exhibit we want as 
many parts of the state represented as 
possible, and hence we ask you to send 
one barrel if no more. 

Write me how many you will‘ furnish 
and tags, directions and wrappers will 
sent. L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 

4000 Warwick. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PREPARING APPLE SEEDS. 


Silas Wilson, Atlantic, Ia., made his 
usual eastern trip last month to arrange 
for his apple seeds: “I know of only one 
place in this country to get the right kinds 
of seeds,”’ said Mr. Wilson to a represent- 
ative of the “National Nurseryman.” 
“With this single exception, it is the cus- 
tom to leave the seeds in the pumice for 
some time before separation. That prac- 
tice is bad for the seeds. The acid of the 
apple juice affects the vitality of the 
seeds, and plants from such seeds are not 
strong. I require that my seeds shall 
not remain in the pumice over night, even. 
It is somewhat more expensive to obtain 
seeds in this way, but if you could see the 
growth that the plants make you would 
agree with me that the trouble is worth 
the cost. 

“In my opinion, French crab-apple 
stocks are grown from the common apple 
seeds, but the growers know how to pre- 
pare the seeds.” 








Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothin 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. ® 


ORLD, OCTOBER 17. 1900. 








WINTERING BEES 





To winter bees successfu the follow- 
ing points should be observed with each 
colony. A young queen under one year 


old is preferable. She will be in her prime 
the next spring; and if other conditions 


are favorable, when the harvest comes 
will have a strong colony for business, 
writes Fannie A. Wood in the “Indiana 
Farmer."’ 

Many colonies perish during the winter 
because they do not have sufficient stores 
to enable them t» live through the win- 
ter. The weight of the hive will indicate 


whether there are sufficient stores. When 
natural stores are found not to be suffi- 
cient, and there should be something near 
40 pounds for a northern latitude, make 
a sirup of granulated sugar, and feed ear- 
ly in the fall, so the bees can fix it up to 
suit them ‘and store tt away. Give them 
one big feed in the beginning, then give in 


small quantities. They will not eat of the 
store sirup if made out of dark sugar or 
molasses. 

They must have warmth and dryness. 
The hive should be substantial enough to 
keep rain and snow out. But the bees 
must have air even during the coldest 


weather. The superfluous moisture of 
the hive must be carried away by ventila- 
tion, which does not create drafts, or al- 
low an escape of the warmth in the hive. 
Straw hives do this well. Any hive should 
be well packed with cushion filled with 
clover chaff, over the combs and venti- 
lated above the packing. The cushion 
should also be slightly raised so the bees 
can get under it. After the bees have 
settled down for the winter do not disturb 
them in any way. Exposing them to low 
temperature, and causing them to gorge 
themselves with honey is likely to cause 
disease. 

A dry cellar may be utilized for winter- 
ing bees, but never risk them in a damp 
cellar. It requires food to bring them 
through in the cellar if conditions are not 
unfavorable. They will winter one-third 
less. They should be carried into the cel- 
lar before severe freezing and snowy 
weather sets in. The colonies should be 
prepared the same as for wintering out 
doors. Exclude the light and any influ- 
ence that disturb them. The cellar venti- 
lation should be good. 

If the bees are content with their sur- 
roundings they will remain quiet, and 
you may conclude the temperature of the 
cellar is all right. Should they become 
very restless, during a warm period of 
weather in the winter, remove them to 
their summer stands for a few hours or 
a day, after they have taken a cleansing 
flight, they will quiet down. They may 
then be replaced in the cellar, They 
should not be taken out of the cellar in 
the spring while the weather is cold; their 
long confinement makes them sensitive to 
the cold outside. If not careful in this 
respect, the old bees will die off before 
there are young ones to fill their places. 

I often wonder why it is so many farm- 
ers who keep bees let them shift for 
themselves. Then they wonder why they 
do not have honey like someone else who 
has made a careful study of his bees and 
gives them the little care they need, at 
the proper time. It is one of the pleas- 
ures of the craft to know the “blessed 
bees”” will amply repay for the little care 
and attention we give them. 


NOTES FOR THE APIARY. 











If you have been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain a good honey crop this season, you 
ean obtain good prices for it. So look 
around before selling. It will probably be 
some time before honey is as low as it 
has been in the past. 

Prepare chaff hives, or a good cellar for 
the bees the coming winter. The saving 
of honey consumed outdoors will pay all 
extra expenses of protection. 

Lay in some of the best stock of queens 
to replace your old stock, and get the 
queens introduced early, so they can have 
a chance to put their hives in good shape 
before winter. 

Frames of sealed hotiey "Hte. good to 
give the bees early in spring, so lay them 
away for this purpose, if not needed to 
supply the hives in the fall. All unfinished 
sections that are not marketable will an- 
swer nicely to give the bees in spring to 
help them build up and become strong. 

All empty combs and sections taken 
from the hives this fall should be care- 
fully boxed up tight, so the mice will not 
get into them, for they Will cut them to 
pieces and render them worthless for 
future use. Even if they are boxed up 
tightly the mice may cut their way into 
them, so look at them occasionally. 

Bees and cider making do not work 
well together, and where bees are kept in 
large numbers all cider mills should be en- 
closed with wire screen. Cider is not good 
for bees, and they should not be allowed 
to store it in their hives to winter on. 
Bees will be found very troublesome about 
cider mills, and the maker of cider should 
not persist in running his machinery in 
open exposure to them, for it will be 
against his interests.—National Rural. 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write 0. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 
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STRONG COLONIES IN AUTUMN. 


We hear much about strong colonies in 
the spring, but nothing scarcely about 
strong colonies in the fall, writes A. H. 
Duff in the “Kansas Farmer.” It is our 
experience that weak colonies in autumn 
always bring weaker ones in spring. We 
can not have a good foundation to build 
a colony up strong unless we have the 
force of bees sufficient to do it, and we 
can only have this by going into winter 
quarters with strong colonies, It is true 
we do not expect to have the number of 
bees to start into winter with that we 
have during the honey season, but it is 
just as difficult to have colonies enough 
in proper strength to winter as it is to 
have them strong enough to get the best 
results in time for the honey harvest. 

The foundation to build a colony on, 
and to hold it to its proper strength, can 
be bettér- made in autumn than at any 
other time of the year. The conditions 
must be right for a colony just going into 
winter quarters, It should be strong in 
bees, and these bees should be bred during 
autumn months, largely in early autumn. 

A colony may be too strong in young 
brood and hatching bees at the beginning 
of winter. Such a colony is in very poor 
condition to start in with, unless the fore- 
part of the winter is very open, so the 
bees can fly very frequently. But if 
steady cold weather comes and stays for 
a long period the bees will suffer, for such 
a hive must have more activity—which is 
against it. 

September and October-bred bees will 
winter best, and the most of them in 
the hive at the beginning of winter should 
be of this age. If we have a flow of 
honey from flowers during these two 
months we may expect our bees to get 
themselves in good shape to winter. If 
we do not have a fall flow of honey we 
can make up our minds that our bees will 
go into winter with bees hatched in sum- 


mer months, and we must have weak 
stocks in spring. The remedy is to feed 
during this period, which always brings 





the desired results. 





Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 

or otherwise, 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for a 

We 
Express Prepaid. 


to indicate contents. When 
you get it and test it, if it 
return it 





return your $3.20. 
WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 226-252 W: Finn oe, Darton, Ono: 


grantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—Eprror. 
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Attention, Grangers! 


Anyone wishing to reorganize the Grange in his 
section of the State should notify the undersigned 
or Col. G. W, Waters, Canton. Mo., and satisfactory 








will be made to assist him in the 
work. C. O. RAINE, Master State Grange, 
Benjamin, Missouri. 


“42 BUYS THE BEST 

We make a full line. Direct from factory, Son} 

ed. Money back if not satisfied. FREIGHT PAID 

east cf the M River; equalized beyond. 

THE LA GRANGE CO. Bor 782, La Grange, Il, 
Refer to State Bank, LaGrange. 














» TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


z “Result of 7 years’ experie Ee 
STARK BROG., Louisiana, Mo. ; n.Y. 
VEKY SMOKER should the 

Twin Tobacco 8mo! 
only anti-nicotine pipe made. 
ted. Ask your 
sent free for26c. O.C, RUGH, 3200 
N. 19th St., 8t. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale drug house in St. Louis. 
THE ONLY PUSITIVE CURE or Alcohei- 


ee fom and Nareotic Drug Using. 
Gertesrentonce solicited and con- 
tial. Address 
ure ovr.s. E. Blaine, Mgr & Physician, 
2803 Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
eee oF lope Un 4 cts Send % 














seven oats. ddress 
WHITE BLEACH CO., Seialia, Mo. 





| Book allabout it 4e. Tellshow to 
this money maker. 
Write to-day. AMERICAN GARDENS, Rose Mill, H. T, 











TREES. | yr. from bud 2 to 4 cts each 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 19, Stockley, Del. 





PEAC 











ne Stock. 
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PASTURING STOCK IN COKNFIELDS. 





It is a practice of a large majority of 
farmers in the western states to husk 
out their corn as early as it will do to 








Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edinburg, I. Po 
d-Chinas. 
@ct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns. 


Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ia. 

Oct. 1&8—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Ill. 

Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 2%.—T. E. Orth, Washington, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 31.—Hugh W. Elliott, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Aberdeen-Angts cattle. 

Oct. 3L—E. E. Axline, UVak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. &—G. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. 
land-Chinas. 


Po- 


Po- 


Po- 


Nov. &8—W. P. Goode & Sons, Lenexa, 
Kan. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. 10—W. B. Crooks, EHight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 12.—Michael Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey cattle. 
Nov. 13—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Il. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ta. 
Shorthorns. ae ai 
w, Oskaloosa, ° 
a B. Gosarich, Quedrich, Kan., and Paul 
Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 
Nov. 15.—8. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. 20.—June K. King, Marshall, Mo., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 
.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Lp ay ho. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo * ‘ 
—Berkshire Combination e a 
Meinsas Ct City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 
Dec. _ rican Galloway Breeders’ 
Resociation. 7 Galloways. Sale at Chi- 


Pe- 


Dec. ang and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. i x. 
fords. ae 
Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan an 20. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. si 
Jan. 22, 2, 4% and %.—T. F. B. am, 
aaa Mo., and others, at Kansas 


—F. W. and O. Cain, Novinger, 
re. Sale at Kansas ‘Guy. Shorthorns. 
Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 

land-Chinas. 
March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 
March 6—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and B. K. Th North M wn, 





Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 


CITY, MO. 
Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 
Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 8—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 24-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


THE KANSAS CITY SHOW-SALE. 





The great Shorthorn-Hereford show sale 
is now in progress at Kansas City. The 
show began Monday of this week. On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of this 
week 150 head of Shorthorns, the pick of 
the best herds in the country, will be sold 
at auction and during the five days, be- 
ginning Monday, October 22, 250 Herefords 
will be sold. The fact that these 400 head 
of cattle are entered in the show In com- 
petition for cash premiums totaling $25,- 
000, is sufficient proof that they will be 
the best the country affords. 


THE HEROINES IN THE ELLIOTT 
ANGUS SALE, OCTOBER 31. 


As a producer of high-class Angus cattle 
from the standpoint of both numbers and 
quality, Mr. Hugh W. Elliott of Estih, 
Howard County, Mo., is entitled to pre- 
eminence among all of America’s breed- 
ers. His grandest results have been 
achieved by crossing the famous Pride 
bull Polar Star on the highly finished 
show yard Heroines. He includes 18 of this 
grand family in his sale at Kansas City 
October 31, and a brief review of them 
should prove interesting at this time. 

It will be remembered that last year Mr. 
Elliott sold at Kansas City the Heroine 
son of Polar Star, He’s-a-Star, to head 
the renowned herd of Messrs. D. Brad- 
fute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio, and that the 
entries for the forthcoming sale are 
brothers and sisters in blood to He’s-a- 
Star. Mr. Elliott now designates the 
heifer Haldine No. 1 of his catalog as the 
best Heroine he has ever bred. She has 
the solid back and even flesh that show- 
men sigh for, and her sister, Hoping, was 
sold to Palmer & Palmer for the highest 
price paid for an Angus female in 1898, 
and another sister, High School, was the 
second highest priced female sold in Mr. 
Elliott’s 1899 sale. Haldine, with all her 
goodness, is not an outstanding heifer 
among the Heroines in this sale. Haughty 
is of truly wonderful type and character. 
She has a beautiful head, short legs and 
excellent length of body, and Havana, 
with her grandly sprung ribs, superior 
front and finish, is also a candidate for 
highest honors. The bull, Hostage, is a 
calf of splendid promise, both as a show 
and breeding animal, and the heifer, High 
Time, is of such scale and conformation 


that she should make a “hot time’ when 
led into the sale ring. 
The bull, Hargadine, and heifer, Har- 


monious, are sappy, thick and of genuine 
Heroine character. And the entire Her- 
oine consignment adds only greater honor 
to this now justly famous family. It will 
pay any Angus breeder or student of blood 
lines to go to Kansas City and see them 
sell. 

Mr. Elliott also includes superior Prides, 
Ericas, Duchesses, Jennets, Minas and 
Dimples. See advertisement in another 
column and send for catalog. 








HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any cause of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 





T . 
ie Druggists, ee oO. 
WALDING. INNAN & MARV 
holesale Druggists, Toledo oO. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c per 
—. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monia 


crib, and then turn in the young stock 


to gather up all the fodder possible before 
the snows of the winter come on. One 
of the best feeders in lowa, Mr. John 


Cownie, writes in an exchange, very en- 
tertainingly of the mischief from pastur- 
ing cattle in stalk fields. He says that he 
has witnessed many cases of cattle dying 
in the cornfield, and impaction of the 
stomach was always found to be present, 
and after death it was apparent that pre- 
vention was the only means of avoiding 
loss from this disease. ‘This complaint 
is most prevalent when cattle are first 
turned into the cornstalk fields, and when 
the conditions are thoughtfully studied is 
it any wonder that indigestion and death 
often result? Cattle accustomed to grass 
during the summer, with the organs of di- 
gestion distended, and all the food of a 
laxative nature, are suddenly changed 
to a diet dry, hard, and difficult of di- 
gestion. Or it may be that the grass has 
been somewhat short of late, and the 
stomach contracted to accommodate itself 
to the changed conditions is suddenly filleu 
with hard, dry cornstalks. Too weak to 
perform the additional labor r ;uired to 
digest the mass of food so suddenly ac- 
quired, the stomach, after a few inef- 
fectual efforts, gives up in despair, the an- 
imal is taken ill, and death soon resuli 3. 
All this can be prevented by taking the 
necessary precaution beforehand and 
under no circumstances should cattle be 
allowed in a cornstalk field when hungry. 
After an experience with cattle and 
cornstalk fields for more than an average 
lifetime, and having seen cattle die by 
the score in cornstalk fields, we are frank 
to confess that not one fatal case ever 
came under our observation but could 
have been prevented. An examination in- 
to all the circumstances invariably con- 
vinced us that there was a cause, and had 
there. been due care employed no loss 
would have occurred. The owners of the 
stock would, of course, firmly maintain 
that everything possible had been done to 
prevent a sudden change; dry food had 
been liberally fed for some time, water 
furnished in abundance, salt within reach, 
etc., but we know only too well that in- 
stead of holding themselves to a strict ac- 
countability and placing the blame where 
it belonged they were endeavoring to find 
excuses for their own neglect, one of the 
worst things that a farmer can do. 

The change from green to dry food 
should be made gradually, that the stom- 
ach and other digestive organs may re- 
ceive no sudden shock, but be slowly pre- 
pared for the change. When the grass is 
becoming scarce in the autumn of the 
year, begin feeding before flesh is lost, 
thus keeping the animal in thrifty condi- 
tion. Corn fodder prepares the way for 
the stalk field, and if fed liberally for 
some time before cattle are allowed in 
the stalk field there is little danger to be 
feared. In the absence of corn fodder, 
hay, sheaf oats or other dry food should 
be fed for some time before cattle are al- 
lowed in the stalkfield, and salt should 
be within reach at all times, also an 
abundance of pure water. When cattle 
are admitted to the cornstalk field one 
hour should be the limit at first, gradually 
increasing the time for a week or ten 
days. But when out of the field the rest 
of the day and night, they should not be 
confined to a bare pasture or yard, de- 
prived of food, as is too often the case, 
and then admitted in a weak and half- 
starved condition; but they should be 
liberally fed when out of thé stalkfield, 
and duly watered before entering, and 
when this is done the risk from loss is in 
a great measure prevented.” 


OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE PRICES. 





For many years to come the prices of 
cattle must be good, especially for the 
better class of meat. The recent depres- 
sion had the effect of checking the breed- 
ing of cattle of all kinds and the number 
of cattle in the country fell steadily for 
a number of years, says the “Farmers’ 
Record.”” The result of that curtailment 
of the cattle supply is that the base on 
which to produce the vast numbers now 
annually required is restricted. There is 
another factor that enters very largely 
into the solution of the problem and that 
is that the people are demanding more 
than ever a finer quality of beef. There 
was probably never a time when the dif- 
ference between the poorest and best 
meats in the markets was so great as it is 
to-day. So it comes about that in the 
city of Chicago one can get porterhouse 
steak at 25 cents a pound, or at 12 cents 
a pound, and at all prices between the 
two. The quality of the steaks varies, 
of course, according to the prices, except 
when poor meat is dishonestly palmed off 
on the customer for high-quality meat. 
The difference in prices indicates that the 
high-quality meats are in great demand. 
These high-quality meats come from pure 
bred and grade stock. The increasing 
prices for the high-quality meats indicate 
that the money in the future for cattle 
raisers is in well-bred animals. Most as- 
suredly that man that is doing his best 
to grade up his herd of cattle is paving 
the way for good money returns in the 
future. The experience of the past few 
years, when men rushed out of the busi- 
ness of breeding good cattle because there 
was a temporary fall in the values, should 
teach men to-day that the course of wis- 
dom lies in steadily improving the quality 
of their cattle. 


RANGE CONDITIONS. 


The question of winter feed on the 
ranges is a perplexing one. The dry, hot 
summer, augmented by numerous forest 
fires, not only played havoc on the sum- 
mer ranges, but damaged thousands of 
acres of winter range and reduced the 
water supply for irrigation and the grow- 
ing of alfalfa. The grasses were browned 
and crisp before the July and September 
rains came. To the minds of some these 
rains came too late to rejuvenate the 
grasses, and that such as did get the ben- 
efit would be more than valueless for the 
winter feed; others are of opinion that 
while the crop will not be luxuriant and 
as nutritious as in former years, yet it 
will be good and practically the salvation 
of the ranges this winter. Be this as it 
may, the rangeman when confronted with 
the prospect of a shortness of winter feed 
began cutting down and shipping and thus 
helped himself out of the dilemma, in a 
measure, as the receipts of the markets 
for the past two months show. Fortunate- 
ly the losses by drouth were light. It 
can be said that, providing the winter is 
not severe, there is reasonably good pros- 
pect of present holdings of stock pulling 
through on the present range and hay 
supply. The latter commodity ts going to 


as the crop is not up to the average. 

Feeders of cattle in the corn belt have 
within the past six weeks given evidence 
that they will not do much long-time feed- 
ing, rather 9 to 120 day feed. Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri will be more es- 
pecially noted for the short period while 
avwa, Illinois and part of Missouri are 
taking more feeders for the long time than 
they have in several years. In the first 
two states named, the number of cattle 
in the feed lots will be about 20 per cent 
less than last wiuiter. 

The sheep gicwers of the west have 


on stockers, but within the last month 
many who found themselves short on 
winter feed have made concessions with 
the result that sheep and lamb feeding 
this winter will be carried on in all sec- 
tions as heavy as last. The stock sheep 
have been bought at a figure that makes 
the feeder comparatively safe should he 
strike a market to the spring that is 50 
or 7% cents per cwt. lower than last on 
top stuff. None are looking for last 
spring's prices.—Bulletin National Live 
Stock Association. 


STEERS ON BLUE GRASS. 


L. N., Liberty Mills, Ind., writes the 
“Breeders’ Gazttte:’’ 

“I want to feed two car loads of cattle 
on blue grass. My pasture is half a mile 
away. Which would be the most profit- 
able to put up a self-feeder or feed by 
hand? If fed by hand should I give feed 
twice or once a day? If once, at what 
time of day? If you advise a self-feeder 
please give particulars about getting cat- 
tle started on same. What size of shoat 
is best to follow the cattle?” 

Prof. C. F. Curtiss replies as follows: 

The cattle should be st: rted on a moder- 
ate feed of grain im uediately if they are 
not already on fd. The method of start- 
ing will depcud upon the kind of feed on 
hand. Crrn fodder constitutes one of the 
best and safest feeds for starting a bunch 
of fattening steers. Next to that I would 
advise snapped corn. By all means feed 
moderately at first in order that derange- 
ment of digestion may be avoided. At 
the same time feed liberally enough to 
produce satisfactory gain. Do not give the 
steers all they will eat under two or three 
months. Good gains can be more eco- 
nomically obtained by a moderate allow- 
ance of grain at the beginning. I would 
not advise getting the steers up to more 
than about half feed before turning out 
on to grass; then soaked shelled corn 
will give the best results, with hogs to 
follow. My own experience and judgment 
are not favorable to the self-feeders, al- 
though I am aware of the fact that many 
of our most successful feeders use them. 
I would advise feeding soaked shelled corn 
once a day in the evening; the soaking 
should be done twelve hours before feed- 
ing, and care exercised to avoid souring 
of the vats or tanks in which the corn is 
soaked. Do not change too abruptly from 
dry feeding on to grass, and use plenty 
of good hay as long as the cattle will eat 
it. Shoats weighing from 100 to 125 pounds 
make a desirable size for following cattle. 
I would advise the use of lump rock salt 
while the cattle are on pasture. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. 








Live stock men all the country over are 
; watching with interest the arrangement 
being made for the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition soon to be 
held in Chicago, says the ‘Farmers’ 
Voice.”” The management is leaving noth- 
ing undone that will add to the value and 
attractiveness of that show, and its de- 
termination to exclude certain features 
that have found their way into some of its 
predecessors all over the world is as im- 
portant, in some respects as its list of real 
attractions. For instance, no “freaks” 
are to be permitted. The educated pig, 
ithe six-legged hen, the fat boy, and all 
other monstrosities are to be kept out, 
and only those features which stand for 
improving live stock are to be entered 
for the benefit and pleasure of visitors. 
The announcement is made that J. D. El- 
lis, the famous British stockbreeder of 
Walsingham, England, will act as judge 
at the exposition, a fact that will be ac- 
cepted by all as an evidence of the abso- 
lute good faith of the management and 
its purpose that awards shall be made 
strictly on merit. A fact of interest to 
all is the success attained in making the 
great pavilion and amphitheater, in which 
the exposition is to be held, really fire- 
proof. To accomplish this a mammoth 
chemical engine has been installed, which 
contains 500 gallons of water charged with 
350 pounds of soda, and 100 pounds of acid. 
There are twelve stations, at any one of 
which water may be turned on in three 
seconds, and an incipient blaze i di 
ately quenched. The importance of this 
precaution cannot be overestimated. The 
outlook for a truly great exposition is 
most flattering. 


CATTLE AT THE ILLINOIS FAIR. 








The exhibit of beef cattle at the Illinois 
State Fair has always been very large, 
and this year was no exception to the 
rule. Springfield has been the battle field 
of all the beef breeds for some years, and 
this year Superintendent J. F. Prather, 
Williamsville, prepared for it and selected 
as his judge I. M. Forbes, Henry, Ill. 

In the Red Polled class Andrews Bros., 
Cedarville, O., were again the successful 
winners and carried off all the prizes. In 
Galloways four herds were represented. 
O. A. Swiggart, Champaign, Ill.; Marion 
Parr, Cooksville, Ill, and T. J. Davis, 
Triumph, [ll., divided the honors about 
even. This was the best show of Gallo- 
Ways we have seen for years. W. H. 
Davis, Triumph, IIL, was the only exhib- 
itor in Devons and therefore won all the 
prizes. 

In Polled Angus there were four herds 
and good ones at that, but after the 
awards were made D. Bradfute & Son, 
Cedarville, O., succeeded in establishing 
the fact that Meadow Brook herd was 
second to none. 

In Herefords four herds were repre- 
sented: W. S. VanNatta & Sons, Fowler; 
T. F. B. Southam, Chillicothe, Mo.; T. C. 
Clark, Beecher, Ill, and Jno. J. Hooker, 
New London, O. The awards in many 
instances were very close, but the honors 
were fairly divided. All herds were ex- 
ceptionally strong ones, and therefore 
honors were about even. 

The Shorthorns were there in full force. 
Robbins & Sons, Horace; Aaron Barber, 
Avon, N. Y.; T. J. Wornal, Mosby, Mo. 
Judge I. M. Forbes was kept very 
busy in making the awards. It was, in- 
deed, a very fine show of Shorthorn cat- 
tle. Superintendent Prather should be 
congratulated on the great show of cattle 
he gave his visitors at the Illinois State 


Fair.—Indiana Farmer. 
——______ 








s free 
ait's Family Pills are the best. 


rule relatively some higher than last year, 


If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 


been hclding out well for last year’s prices | 





Steel Works, St. Louis, for Catalogue. 





THE GREAT LIVE STOCK SHOW. 





Entries in the International Live Stock 
Exposition at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, December 1 to 8, will close November 
1. This means that all exhibitors who de- 
sire to show stock at that exposition must 
file with General Manager W. E. Skinner, 
at Chicago, a list of their animals before 
November 1, or they cannot be exhibited. 
A catalog of the animals on exhibition 
will be issued, so that visitors can identi- 
fy each by breed and name, and can fol- 
low the judging intelligently. In order to 
get in catalog form the information neces- 
'sary for such a book of reference, all en- 

tries must be in the office of General 
|Manager Skinner by November 1. Ex- 
hibitors in the West are not accustomed 
to such early entries, and will doubtless 
be careless about filing the names and 
pedigrees of their animals by the date 
named. They are hereby warned that 
such carelessness will exclude them from 
exhibiting their animals. This is not a 
local fair, at which animals may be driven 
in for exhibition on the morning of the 
show. It is absolutely necessary that the 
name, age, sire and dam of each animal 
to be exhibited shall be forwarded to the 
General Manager by November 1. 

Prize lists will be sent to any address 
by General Manager Skinner, also entry 
blanks. In applying for the blanks ex- 
hibitors should state the exact number of 
animals they wish to enter as a separate 
blank is required for each animal. Car- 
load lots need not be entered. They should 
be shipped to the Chicago Stock Yards, 
consigned for show at the International 
Live Stock Exposition. On arrival they 
will be yarded in adjacent pens, and will 
then be entered in the judges’ book. All 
single animals, whether breeding cattle, 
bullocks, sheep, swine, or draft horses, 
must be entered by name individually by 
November 1. Address for entry blanks W. 
E. Skinner, Gen. Mgr., International Live 
Stock Exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


SOME EIG CATTLE. — Uncle Peter 
Hammer sent in eight head of fine cattle 
last Monday. They averaged, in weight, 
1,940 pounds, and brought the neat sum of 
$888—$111 per head. If any one can match 
it or beat it, we want him to show up— 
King City (Mo.) Chronicle. 


THE PONTING & SON’S SALE of 
Hereford cattle and horses came off as ad- 
vertised on October 10-11. The weather 
was fine, the attendance good and the 
sale satisfactory from start to finish. 
There were no sensational prices, but, 
like the offerings, the prices were very 
uniform. The horses sold consisted of 
matched teams, single drivers, brood 
mares, foals and yearlings, and teams of 
mules, bringing $3,920. 

Following is a list of cattle, with buyers 
and prices paid: 

1. N. H. Large, Millersville, Ill... 





«+ $135 
- -$150 








2. R. J. Elliott, Macon, IIl........... ‘4 

3. Jos. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill........... $140 
4. Jos. Adams, Moweaqua, IIll............ $135 
5. L. K. Elliott, Macon, Ill ase 

©. TR, Wee as os ceadne wc cvcsccccccccccces 

‘ 


. D. Farien, Fairmount, Ill 
8. 8S. H. Godman, Wabash, Ind... 
9. 8. H. Godman, Wabash, Ind... 
10. Jos. Adams 
11. J. T. Drummond, Old Orchard, Mo.$100 
12. J. T. Drummond, Old Orchard, Mo. .$130 
13. J. T. Drummond, Old Orchard, Mo.$125 

J. T. Drummond, Old Orchard, Mo.$130 
12. J. T. Drummond, Old Orchard, Mo.$125 











16. Noah Large, Millersville, Ill.. . $100 
17. Oakey, Millersville, Ill....... . $125 
18. Noah Large ...........s+.05 . $130 
19. E. Backles, Lake Fork, Ill $1465 
2. Jos. AGAMB ......ccceeseeenes . -$220 
21, A. E. Havens, Chicago, IIll.......... $105 
SL, F. FD. TOPUMMIMNTE das cccccncssstvesececs $ 80 
23. Jos. Adams 

24. Jos, Adams 

2%. G. H. Little, Neoga, Ill............... $115 
SE. BD. FE, Ge ncccssscccocccase . $130 
27. 8S. H. Farein, Fairmount, IIl.. . $360 
28. S. H. Godman 

29. Jos. Adams .......... 

SD. JOM, MERWE Bats ksaccscccccesosessccce 





31. T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo. .$155 
32. T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo...$150 
33. J. T. Drummond 
4. T. F. B. Sotham... 








7 T. Wr. Uh Tee bucosccesecccsscdcee $106 
38. Jos. 

4”. 

41 WP. TB, GRIER oc cn cccrccsccccncccess 
42. F. B. Sotham.. 

43 E. Havans... 

44 T. Drummond 


F. B. Sotham.. 
F. B, Sotham ... 
F. B. Sotham.. 
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Fifty-nine head brought $8,530, an aver- 
age of $145.42 per head. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by{Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week ending Oct. 
13 were 17,534 cattle, 33,369 hogs and 7,972 
sheep, against 17,864 cattle, 33,896 hogs and 
7,321 sheep during the previous week, a de- 
crease of 330 cattle and 527 hogs, and an 
increase of 651 sheep. Compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago cattle 
show a decrease of 3,000, hogs a decrease 
of 500 and sheep an increase of 1,900. Re- 
ceipts at the four principal markets this 
week amounted to 164,000 cattle, 284,900 
hogs and 155,200 sheep, a decrease of 2,100 
cattle, 18,300 hogs and 1,200 sheep, com- 
pared with the prevous week, and a de- 
crease of 13,900 cattle, an increase of 12,200 
hogs and an inerease of 12,400 sheep com- 


! pared with the corresponding week a year 


ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were moderate in all departments, and 
the quality of beef steers ruled from 
common to fair, With the exception of a 
few bunches of heavy weight steers, the 
quality was about the poorest we have 
had for several weeks past. The top of 
the market was $5.85 for one load of 1,522- 
lb. steers, Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,450-Ib. 
steers sold at $6.00 to $5.50; medium class 
of beef steers of the same weights sold 


Jat $4.50 to $5.00, The steer market on the 








very best grades was very little different 
from last week, while the commonest class 
of cattle showed a decline of 10 to lic. The 
demand for the best grades of butcher 
eattle was good, while the commoner 
classes of butcher cows and heifers sold 
slow at nearly steady prices: During the 
week we sold for Mr. Chas. Anderson, of 
Audrain County, Missouri, one load of 
$42-lb. yearling steers at $5.25. Thursday 
we sold for J. W. Clotfelter of Hillsboro, 
IiL, one load of 765-lb. heifers at $5.10, 
which was about the top of the market 
for this class. A good demand prevailed 
for all offerings of this class. The very 
best grades of stockers and feeders ruled 
steady to 15c higher, while the commoner 
grades sold slow to a shade lower, with a 
very weak demand. Good feeding bulls 
met with a good inquiry at $2.8 to $3.25. 
Best grades of milk cows with calves 
ruled strong, while the fair to good grades 
were no more than steady. The veal calf 
market advanced 50 to Tic per cwt., bulk 
selling at $6.00 to $7.00 per cwt. 

The following quotations are based upon 
the present condition of the market: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 to $5.90; 
choice export steers, 1,300 and 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.70; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to 
$5.45; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.60 to $5.15; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of medium to 
choice quality sold at $5.10 to $5.65 and the 
top was $6.8 for 1,522-pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.50 to $5.45, bulk of 
sales at $5.15 to $5.35; steers, 1,000 to 1,19 
pounds average, full range, $3.50 to $5.40, 
bulk of sales at $4.80 to $5.20; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds full range 
$3.50 to $5.25, bulk sold at $4.50 to $5.00. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upwards, $3.00 to $4.75, the bulk at 
$3.50 to $4.00, and they were plain quality. 
Common to choice stockers, $2.35 to $4.50, 
bulk at $3.00 to $3.60, and the quality was 
fair; stock heifers full range $2.25 to $3.55, 
and the bulk at $2.75 to $3.25. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.15, and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.65; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.35 to $4.15; Me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.25; fair cows, $2.35 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows, $1.00 
to $2.25; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.00 to $3.00 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.25 to $3.25. Canning cows 
sell at $1.50 to $2.75. Veal calves, full 
range, $4.00 to $7.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$5.75 to $6.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.75 to $4.50 per 100 
pounds with the bulk at $3.00 to $4.00. Bulls, 
full range, $2.35 to $4.00, bulk of sales $2.90 
to $3.20. Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to $3.25, 
the bulk at $2.80 to $3.10. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $22.00 to 
$45.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $30.00 to $37.50. 

Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 357 cars, against 413 cars last 
week, 406 the week before and 429 the cor- 
responding week a year ago, The quality 
was only fair, bulk being grassers. The 
steer market was about the same as at 
the close of last week, very best grades 
figuring a shade higher. Cows and heifers 
held firm, while the calf market was about 
steady. Sales during the week included 
Alabama and Mississippi bulls and stags 
at $2.50 to $2.75, cows and mixed cattle 
$2.35 to $2.90. Arkansas and Tennessee 
calves at $4.00 to $9.00 per head, bulls, stags 
and oxen $2.50 to $2.80 per cwt.; cows and 
mixed cattle $1.50 to $3.50, largely $2.40 to 
$2.75; steers weighing 650 to 847 Ibs. at $2.90 
to $3.10, Texas and Indian Territory calves 
weighing 150 to 297 Ibs. sold at $6.00 to $10.00 
per head, bulk $9.25 to $9.75. Bulls sold at 
$2.50 to $2.75 per cwt., steers and oxen $2:90 
to $3.75, cows and heifers $2.00 to $3.15, bulls 
$2.65 to $3.00; steers weighing 640 to 1,154 
Ibs., $2.90 to $4.10, bulk $3.15 to $3.75. 

HOGS—Tuesday market opened slow 
with moderate run, early market quoted 
5e lower, later 5 to 10c lower, bulk selling 
at $5.25 to $5.35. Wednesday, heavy run 
reported, market opened 5 to 10c lower. 
Compared with Monday prices were 15 to 
2c lower, bulk selling at $5.05 to $5.25, six 
loads of very fine Iowa and Missouri hogs 
selling at $5.27%. Thursday, arrivals mod- 
erate, opened dull, continued slow, gen- 
erally 5e lower, bulk selling at $5.00 to 
$5.15. Friday, receipts moderate, market 
steady at Thursday’s prices. Saturday, 
light run, market 5c lower, butchers paid 
$5.15 for choice hogs. Range of prices as 
follows: Butchers and packers $5.00 to 
$5.15, Yorkers and shippers $4.80 to $5.00, 
heavy pigs $4.70 to $4.90, light pigs $3.75 to 
$4.00, rough heavies $4.25 to $4.75. 
SHEEP—Receipts of both sheep and 
lambs were moderate, sheep selling about 
steady with Monday’s prices. Under light 
receipts Tuesday the lamb market ad- 
vanced l5e per cwt., but declined Wednes- 
day to the extent of Tuesday’s advance. 
Thursday’s advance amounted to about 
10c per cwt., after which the market re- 
mained steady the balance of the week. 
We quote following prices: Best lambs 
$5.00 to $5.25, best sheep $3.85 to $4.00, best 
bucks $2.50 to $3.00, stockers $2.75 to $3.25. 
Monday, Oct. 15.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were fair for Monday, 
but no strictly choice were offered for 
sale. Our market averaged fully 10c lower 
than the close of last week. Chicago re- 
ported 24,000 cattle, and 10c lower. We 
note from the “‘Drovers’ Journal” that the 
market was fully 20c lower there at the 
close of last week than the early sales 
made Monday. There was also a heavy 
run at the Western markets, and advices 
from those points indicate lower prices. 
Receipts in the Southern Division to-day 
were liberal, and the market 10c lower. 
HOGS—Receipts liberal, unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points, market opened 5 
to 10c lower, bulk selling at $4.95 to $5.06, 
closed steady at early decline. 
SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
at last week’s closing prices. 





A herd of XIT bulls too old for fur- 
ther service on the range, reached Denver 
this week and were received by David 
Rankin of Tarkio, Missouri. These old 
stagers were purchased in Texas by Mr. 
Rankin some time ago at $25 a throw. 
They are to be castrated and manufact- 
ured into beef for the Chicago market. 





The experiment of shipping cattle di- 
rect to Glasgow, Scotland, has been found 
to be a great success by Ewart Bros., of 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. They made the 
first shipment in July and sold their cat- 
tle for $111 a head. At each trip they 
take about 200 head. It is said the cattle 
stand the trip well and really gain in 
weight while on the ocean. Ewart Bros. 
Say they can make more by taking their 





cattle to Scotland than by selling them in 
Chicago.—Denver Field and Farm. 











GREAT ANNUAL AUCTION 


a— TS WALNUT GROVE “‘DODDIE”’ PRODUCE, 


At the New Sale Pavilion 
Stock Yards, 


Kansas City, Mo., Wed. Oct. 31, 1999 


5 HIGH-CLASS SPECIMENS, 15 

bulls and 35 cows and heifers 
change ownership on this occasion. 
The offering is chiefly the. get of 
the Great Pride Sire, Polar Star and 
out of the celebrated Heroine Erica, 
Pride, Duchess, Jennet Mina, our 
Dimple dams so long maintained at 
Walnut Grove. for catalogue 
and attend this great sale. 


HUGH W. ELLIOTT, 
Estill, Howard Co., Mo. 





erd headed by the 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!”. 


Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. 
gue Bonen with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop,, 


cence w aren, 
eum en a are howe pure Dogg ene 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of 
Acom| and sired 








the Kirklevington 
{ita irtievington, Dune” of of Haselhuret 1ith, 128062 and, Wonsdaie Victor 28017 rues Sa 
IDLEWIED. SHORTHORNS ! 
ng, 30 year! heifers. herd in the State and 30 
mats imp." Spartan Hero Ta out of imp.” Golson ‘Thistle, ol 8. by Roan ote his pedis 


W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, CooPER Co., Mo. 








ers not related to bulls. Address, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and oACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Bates most: Damabin bes, | 
Stock of all ages and bots eon for salen Gall on or address, Se GENTET Been 


N. H. GENTRY, 8eDALi4, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a i Also a few ny Pile heit. 


GROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, ue 





aes eee le and out of dams 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Galton 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Saron i'norndaie 124,000; Durx Koun or nw/of Hasterday nod Seoret, these strains heifers. 
Thornda! of Kasterday and Secret, these 


strains have been tn the 
L@ ns are oon in ne ber 





Pe pandi I arty Mapes Bei AT | Previn gt gs Sh ph ! 

st, an on entries at Lincoln, Neb., the of I - 
pareil Victor 182573 and Grand Victor 115752." ct": 
18, at KANSAS OITY, MO., and these winners are included an 
offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. 6€0. BOTHWELL, 


50 head go in my sale DEO. 
the entire 
WETTLETON, mo, 
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= BLACKLEG 
t ith fresh See 


free on req 


fet the Kind that i reliable, For — 
wa: cae te all druggists. 
and full information, Y¥ juest, . 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


to we of Bete, Det OS — oe eee 
found reliable before a single dose marks 
aan | preate wm | Low dag Sen 


wg A 
vaccination preven lpr 
8 B,D. On 
spect BE 


to perf 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont.. and Montreal, Que. 





0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. Louis. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stook is billed direstiy te tee 


National Stock Yards. 


©, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. ERAKB, Asst, en’! Maer. 











Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 126404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourf herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows offthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 











Cheap, safe and easy to use. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


~~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada 


uring the last 5 years. 


Pamphlet with full te 
and testimonials sent FREE on sspheuion ‘ particulars, offical endorsemen 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicaso. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 

er 

Cat en Oraig'e tamaily, , at a bargain if taken 
POWELL BROS,, Lzen’s Summit, Mo. 








4UCTIONEERS. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Bunceton, Mo. 
SALES made a 
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Live Stock Lave Stock Auctionee” 
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Towa’s LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE! 
Write before claiming dates. 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
** MEXICO, MO., = 15, 1900. 
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At Cleveland Saturday, Oct. 6, over the 
track where Maud 8. trotted in 2:08%, 
cresceus placed the stallion record at 2:04, 
, record that will undoubtedly go down 
into history as the best of the nineteenth 
century for a trotting stallion. Cresceus 
gained his latest honors in a splendidly 
rated mile, the quarters being in :31%%, :30, 
3114, 331. 


The next regular meeting of the Board 
of Appeals of the American Trotting As- 
sociation will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicage, Tuesday, December 4, 
1900, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the transaction 
of such business as may properly be pre- 
sented to the board for its consideration. 
All new applications and written evi- 
dence must be received at the office, not 
later than November 20, 1900. Address 
J. H. Steiner, secretary, Chicago, Ill, 


Horses should have at least 7 minutes 
for each meal. If they finish eating in 
less time, as they probably will, nothing 
will be lost by giving them a few mo- 
ments’ quiet rest, and digestion will be 
better if it is well under way before the 
animals begin work. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes longer given the horses at meals 
will be more than made up by, quicker and 
more vigorous action in the field. The 
horse that has 75 minutes for meals can, 
and will, do more work than the horse 
that has only 45 minutes. 


Cresceus can well be retired, says 
“American Sportsman.” He holds the 
world’s record for the fastest single heat 
ever trotted by a stallion, 2:04%; the rec- 
ord for the fastest two-heat race ever won 
by a trotter; the fastest three heats ever 
won by a stallion; the fastest five-heat 
race on record, the fastest eight-heat race 
on record made when a three-year-old, 
when he won both the seventh and eighth 
heats in 2:11%. But the probabilities are 
that Cresceus will be trained for a lower 
record. He is a young horse, sound, full 
of courage, possesses a world of speed, 
and trained for fast miles as The Abbott 
has been, he should, in another year, come 
close to the two-minute mark. 


The racing season of 1900, now on its last 
legs, has not been productive of much 
sensational pacing, the sidewheelers hav- 
ing given a poor account of themselves 
excepting at Cleveland, when two geld- 
ings took records below 2:08. John R. 
Gentry, Joe Patchen and particularly 
Searchlight and Anaconda, of which much 
was expected, failed to improve on their 
old records, Trotters of extreme speed 
have not been as numerous as in previous 
years, but for brilliant performances the 
few have put all season records in eclipse. 
In 1892 Nancy Hanks trotted the first mile 
below 2:06, and it was two years later that 
Alix, the next one, appeared. This year 
two trotters entered the 2:05 list, one 
breaking the world’s record that had stood 
for six years and the other breaking the 
stallion record of six year’s standing. Five 
other trotters went into the 2:08 list. 


Glanders has again broken out among 
the horses at Presidio, Cal., and last week 
seventeen of the diseased animals were 
shot. Some weeks ago the dread disease 
attacked the horses of the Ninth Cavalry, 
and to prevent its spread 150 fine animals 
were shot and their bodies buried. The 
stalls they occupied were torn down and 
every stick of timber likely to carry the 
germs burned, Veterinaries and their as- 
sistants worked night and day and finally 
announced the complete eradication of the 
disease. Several animals, however, were 
held for observation, the number gradual- 
ly increasing. The suspicious cases were 
during the last day or two submitted to a 
final test, with the result that they were 
ordered to be shot, having been found 
hopelessly afflicted. Dr. Hunter, veter- 
inarian of the Sixth Cavalry, now has 
animals and 
hopes to prevent any further spread. 


“An illustration of how cruel ‘fashion’ 
is to man’s friend, the horse, was seen 
recently on Fifth avenue,” says “Spirit 
of the Times.” “On one side of the street 
was a swell turnout, the horse with his 
tail docked, the checkrein drawing his 
head high in the air and the stiff coach- 
man holding him tight. The day was hot 
and the files were thick on the horse’s 
back and legs, but his little stump of a 
tail could no more knock them away 
than the weather man could make it cool. 
On the opposite side of the street was an 
old expressman and his horse and wagon. 
His horse was without checkrein and was 
enjoying the free use of his head, in ad- 
dition to a good, long, tail, in fighting 
the flies. Beside him stood the old ex- 
pressman with his whip in his hand, 
brushing the flies from the horse’s legs. 
Perhaps the express horse did not get as 
good grooming as the one across the 
street, but he certainly was the more con- 
tented at that period of the day.” 


To race or not to race, “that is the 
question” that confronts the small 
breeder of trotting stock who has one or 
more horses to sell, says the “Horse 
Breeder.” If he does not race the would- 
be buyer for campaigning purpose will 
say: “You seem to have a good horse. I 
like him well, but we can’t tell whether he 
will race or not. If he won't race he isn’t 
worth much, and the chances of his not 
being possessed of good racing qualities 
is so great that I can’t afford to pay 
much.” After the poor breeder has 
started his horse in a few races on slow 








A Safe Speedy and Positive 


tracks, and won them all, the song that 
the would-be buyers sing is, “what a pity 
that you have given that horse a record. 
And for so little money, too. Why, if 
that horse had been mine I would not 
have given him a record for ten times the 
money he has won. He has won all his 
races, I know, but he will now have to 
go in a faster class, and may never win 
another. The risk of his not being able 
to win in his class is so great that I can't 
afford to pay nearly as much as though 
he had no record.” So we say again to 
race or not to race, “that’s the question.” 
In the majority of cases those of moder- 
ate means who breed on a small scale will 
make more money, or at least lose less, to 
breed hardsome, good gaited animals of 
good size that are cheerful, pleasant road- 
sters, have them well educated to harness, 
sell them at fair prices when a purchaser 
comes along, and let the other fellow bear 
the expense of developing them and find- 
ing out whether they will race or not. 


It is not strange that Axtell continues 
to more than hold his own with the great- 
est of American trotting sires, says the 
“American Sportsman."’ He was the turf 
marvel when he drew a high-wheeled 
sulky in 2:12 as a three-year-old, and now 
in the stud he produces that which he pos- 
sessed himself—extreme early speed with 
greater regularity than any other sire. 
Despite the fact that sickness prevented 
the appearance on the turf of one of his 
produce that when right will create one of 
the greatest of turf sensations by her 
wonderful speed, we find Axtell in the 
front rank of this year’s stallions. Three 
of his produce have taken trotting rec- 
ords below 2:16% as follows: 

WOAEEA nailer dee ons. Seidabbacesecncencdonsd 2:15 
Ozanam 
Wa THOM. co; cosh cvaccsien enideaicucese se 2:16% 
Ozanam is only a three-year-old, and 
she has not been beaten though she has 
raced against big fields of horses at the 
best mile track meetings. Axtell is only 
14 years of age and he has twenty with 
records from 2:08% to 2:20, all but two are 
trotters. 





A candle when burning at both ends is 
soon consumed, says the “Horse Breeder.” 
The severe campaigning which Guy 
Wilkes (2:15%) was given for several years 
in succession, after making a season in 
the stud, no doubt shortened his life 
several years. He was foaled in 1879, 
hence was only about 21 years old. Red 
Wilkes, foaled in 1876; Onward, foaled in 
1875; and Alcantara, foaled in 1876, are yet 
doing stud service, Guy Wilkes was from 
an exceptionally well-bred dam. She was 
by the peerless trotting brood mare sire 
Herr’s Mambrino Patchen, full brother 
of Lady Thorn (2:18%), and her dam, Lady 
Dunn, was by that successful brood mare 
sire Selly’s American Star, whose blood 
lines were very similar to those of Herr’s 
Mambrino Patchen. As a rule, the get 
of Guy Wilkes have raced remarkably 
well, and there is a smaller proportion of 
pacers among them than among the rest 
of any other son of George Wilkes that 
has sired so large a number with standard 
records. The total number of his get that 
have taken records of 2:30 or better is 69, 
and only eight of the lot are pacers. 


Alcantara is clearly leading all sons of 
George Wilkes this season in point of ex- 
treme speed of their get, says ‘Western 
Horseman.” Alcantara has two new 2:10 
performers, and Moth Miller, previously 
in the 2:10 list, has lowered his record 
one-quarter of a second—to 2:07 flat. These 
2:10 performers are all pacers, as is also 
Raven, 2:10, who completes Alcantara’s 
2:10 list to date. George Wilkes has not a 
higher bred sor than Alcantara—and his 
own brother, Alcyone—a fact which does 
not strongly argue that pacers are ple- 
beian in breeding. According to orthodox 
high breeding, Alcantara and Alcyone 
should have sired only trotters, but of 
their combined list of eight 2:10 perform- 
ers six are pacers, and both are repre- 
sented in the second generation with 2:10 
pacers. The truth of the matter is “hot 
blood” is the kind of blood from which to 
get pacers, fast pacers, and it is remark- 
able how little pacing blood is required to 
change the gait of the largely thorough- 
bred from that of the run to that of the 
pace, a fact that argues strongly that the 
pace is nearer a run than is the trot. 


Boralma closed his campaign of 1900 by 
winning the Transylvania stake, and for 
the second year he goes into winter quar- 
ters an unbeaten horse, says ‘American 
Sportsman.” He takes rank as one of the 
greatest of American campaigners. He is 
the only trotter that has won a futurity 
and a Transylvania, which he took in suc- 
cessive years, and to his best of victories 
can be added that other classic the Mas- 
sachusetts stake. He was lame when he 
won the last named and in the Transyl- 
vania he won after passing through a col- 
lision. He has, in fact, been tried in every 
way, yet he shows a clean string of vic- 
tories. His list of races and the time of 
his winning heats for the season follow: 


Readville, July 3..........-+-+++ 2:12 4«=6.2:18% 
Detroit, July 21..........--sseeeee 2:10% 2:11% 
Cleveland, July 27....... 2:12 462:00% 2:11% 
Albany, August 1........ 2:12% 2:12 2:11 

Buffalo, August 6....... 2:00% 2:138% 2:14% 
Readville, August 22....2:11  2:09% 2:09% 
Lexington, October 3....2:08 2:09 2:08% 


He won seven consecutive races during 
the season losing only three heats, and he 
has won since he began racing as a three- 
year-old and in 1899, ten races, without a 
defeat, has earned $23,450 in stakes and 
purses, and his record of 2:08 ties with 
John Nolan, the fastest ever made by a 
four-year-old gelding. 


Many a horse is denounced as a quitter 
which does not merit the name, says the 
“Horse Breeder.’ A quitter is a horse 
which, when he takes a notion, will not do 
his best.’ The trotter or pacer which keeps 
trying is not a quitter in the true sense 
of the word, though he slackens his speed 
in the stretch and fails to win. It is 
physical weakness or exhaustion of nerve 


The constant arrival of Buropean buy- 
ers in American horse market presages an 
aggressive fall campaign on their part. In 
all the leading Western marts—Chicago, 
National Yards, Kansas City, Indianapo- 
lis and the like—the agents of European 
firms keep dropping quietly in day by day 
ahd take their stations in the buying 
ranks without flourish of trumpets, indeed 
with as little to do as possible, says the 
“Breeders’ Gazette.” A fortnight ago no 
less than six such new buyers joined the 
old guard at National Yards and within 
that time possibly a dozen recruits have 
joined the seasoned army in Chicago. In 
all the principal eastern cities the leading 
firms have orders for more high class car- 
riage and coach horses than it is at all 
likely they will be able to buy in the 
rough. The supply is woefully short and 
the grade not at all high. This ought to 
be as dull as almost any season of the 
year in the larger marts, yet prices in the 
auctions on harness horses not by any 
means “cracks” have reached $465 in Chi- 
cago, $310 in National Yards, and $300 in 
Indianapolis. The chief operations of all 
these buyers, however, will not lie among 
the fancy horses suitable for use in light 
and heavy harness; such horses will make 
but a mere fraction of the total individual 
purchases of each separate buyer. Compe- 
tition will naturally be all the hotter 
when a really high class one does appear 
in the ring, but the general run of the 
better grades will gain most largely in 
value. Good export chunks, vanners or 
expressers and heavy drafters will, with 
slight fluctuations, no doubt this winter 
reach a level in value superior to any yet 
risen to in the history of the western 
horse trade. The prospects could not well 
be more flattering than they are right 
now. 


A horse is said to have made the fol- 
lowing appeal in behalf of himself and 
fellows: Do not hitch me, he said, to a 
post in cold weather or put a frosty bit 
in my mouth. Dipping the bit in cold 
water will take the frost out. Using a 
leather or rubber bit, or a common iron 
bit covered will prevent this difficulty. If 
I must stand hitched for any length of 
time in winter, see that I am not in a 
draught, and please be careful that no 
draughts blow on me in the stable. When 
the roads are icy, please keep my shoes 
well sharpened, for when they are smooth 
the constant fear of falling and the tire- 
some strain on my muscles in the efforts 
used to keep myself on my feet often fret 
and tire me more than a hard drive. If I 
should fall, loosen the harness and give 
me a chance to get up myself before hit- 
ting me with the whip. If it is slippery, 
a blanket laid over the snow and ice will 
aid me greatly in my endeavor to get up. 
In the winter I usually go often to the 
blacksmith shop. Do not let him pare 
my hoofs every time my shoes are reset, 
and please see that I am shod in the best 
manner. Veterinarians say that no two 
of us should be shod alike, and many are 
the ills I bear on account of the ignorance 
of the one who shoes me. 


As might have been expected, a conjunc- 
tion of the famous “‘four-cornered” Terre 
Haute track, a good day, and the match- 
less trotter The Abbot, has brought about 
a new world’s champion, and sweet little 
Queen Alix is forced to abdicate after an 
undisturbed reign of six years and six 
days, says “Trotter and Pacer.” At 
Galesburg, Ill., Sept. 19, 1894, Alix dis- 
placed Nancy Hanks as the champion by 
trotting in 2:08%. At Terre Haute, Sept. 
25, 1900, The Abbot put the record down to 
2:08%. The conditions were favorable, as 
they must always be in the accomplish- 
ment of a feat of this sort, the weather 
being propitious, and the track at its best. 
The fractions of the mile were 0:31%, 
1:02%, 1:31%, 2:08%. It is interesting to 
note the proverbial comment of the re- 
porters, to the effect that ‘“‘many watches 
in the hands of experts who stood close to 
the wire favored The Abbot as against the 
official time, catching the time in 2:02% 
and 2:03."" This sort of clamor is always 
raised when an important record is in 
question, but nevertheless there is an 
overwhelming probability that the official 
timers were right and the ‘“‘experts’’ were 
wrong. These persons who “expertly” 
time from the quarterstretch or the grand- 
stand, undoubtedly mean to be honest, 
but the wish to have the time faster is 
father to the thought that it has been so 
made, and as they are clothed with no re- 
sponsibility it is far easier for them to 
be mistaken than those upon whom the 
responsibility for taking the time correct- 
ly devolves. Just before The Abbot's per- 
formance there was another record-break- 
ing feat, when the black geldi Coney 





races when he was a 3-year-old, and 

since that time he has been one of the 

busiest horses in the land. yet he comes 

up for each successful start as cheerful | 
as a negro boy in a watermelon patch, | 
and when the summary is finally made up 

some of the money is due him. His win- 

nings for the year already amount to over 

$4,000, though he has won but two races, 

which shows that he has been up among 

the leaders all the while. (Since the fore- 

going was written Charley Herr has low- 

ered his record to 2:07% and increased his 

winning by his Readville performance $5,- 

000, making his total to date $9,000.) 


Small, indeed, must be the mental cali- 
ber of those who would grudge to Cicero 
J. Hamlin the honors he has won as the 
breeder of The Abbot, the champion trot- 
ter of the world, by virtue of his mile 
in 2:08%, at Terre Haute, says the “Breed- 
ers’ Gazette.” Contrary to the advice of 
his physician, the veteran horseman was 
present to see his gelding make his great 
effort, and it must have been most com- 
fortable for the old gentleman to hear the 
announcement made after that glorious 
finish. For a decade and a half Mr. Ham- 
lin has enjoyed an unique position in the 
breeders’ ranks. Some thirty-five years 
ago he began the breeding of trotters on 
@ small scale, using as the foundation of 
his stud a couple of Morgan mares he 
had driven on the road for many seasons. 
As time went on he purchased different 
stallions, saving the best of each crop 
of fillies and piling cross upon cross as 
suited his views. His purchase of Mani- 
brino King according to the wiseacres of 
that day boded ill for his success. Never- 
theless Mambrino King to-day stands in 
the front rank as a begetter of extreme 
speed. He has seven in the 2:10 list, an 
honor shared only by Altamont, son of 
Almont, and it was another son of Almont 
that Mr. Hamlin selected to share stud 
henors with the King at Village Farm. 
Surely his judgment was not far out of 
the way. Some years ago Mr. Hamlin 
favored the writer with a complete history 
of his proceedings as a breeder of trot- 
ters. His measure of success he attributed 
in part to his method of selecting his fil- 
lies for brood purposes. Having decided 
on making a certain cross his practice has 
invariably been to save the best and usu- 
ally the first of the resulting females for 
the paddock. Supposing that the first 
foal from a given mating was a filly, she 
was allowed to run until coming two 
years old. Then she was taken up, broken 
thoroughly and partially developed, in 
most cases showing speed of a high or- 
der, That, however, was all that was ever 
done with her in a training way. At three 
years she was bred and the same process 
repeated with her first and best females. 
In the manner the best and freshest of 
each generation were continually added 
to the broodmare ranks at Village Farm. 
When fillies enough of a certain cross had 
been obtained the younger ones were put 
in training and if they could they earned 
oats for the rest. The males, of course, 
took their places in the training barns 
when ready, and from the list so pre- 
pared the campaigning stable has been 
chosen from yeer to year. It may be said 
that only a rich breeder can afford to 
keep continually putting away his best 
young mares, breeding them instead of 
racing them and selling them. That is 
probabiy true to a degree, but there is no 
denying the results that have been 
achieved by Mr. Hamlin. 


L, E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Norcatur 
at St. Joseph is credited with six new 
standard trotters. It takes money and 
some public spirit to make such a show- 
ing. It also is one of the best ways of 
advertising known to the game. Columbus 
says, “It is not best to advertise standard 
bred stallions in a journal devoted to 
poultry, sheep, bees, swine, etc.’’ There 
is no medium in the west, in my humble 
opinion, equal to Colman’s RURAL 
WORLD as an advertising medium for 
POULTRY, SHEEP, BEES, SWINE, 
ETC. In addition to that it is the best 
medium in the United States to advertise 
standard stallions. Columbus again says: 
“To reach those interested in horses one 
must patronize journals that circulate 
among horsemen.” I was talking with a 
breeder in Central Missouri that stands 
and sells more stallions than any man I 
know of, who says: I find COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD the best medium I have 
ever used, and I am not sure but the 
“Breeders’ Gazette’’ comes next. I had 
occasion to write te a horse breeder of 
another state and he writes back: I al- 
ways read the RURAL WORLD, and am 





paced a mile to wagon, driven by Edwin 
Gaylord, an amateur, in 2:08%4, beating by 
a full second the record established in 
New York a fortnight ago by C. K. G. Bil- 
lings with the bay gelding Fairview. Two 
such performances in a single afternoon 
upon the same track have not been wit- 
nessed since Sept. 4, 1891, when, at Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, Allerton succeeded Nel- 
son as the champion trotting stallion by 
stepping in 2:10, and little Direct dis- 
placed Johnston as the champion pacer by 
negotiating a mile in 2:06. 


September 18 at Fort Wayne in a des- 
perately fought six-heat race, Charley 
Herr defeated Gayton, Neeretta, Lord 
Derby, B. B. P. and Pilatus. He won 
the third, fifth and sixth heats in 2:09%, 
2:12%, 2:12%, and made a dead heat with 
Gayton in the fourth in 2:12. Nine days 
later, at Readville, he won the first two 
heats in the $20,000 stallion race in 2:07% 
each, and was beaten in the third by Cres- 
ceus by a scant head only in the same 
time. He was the contending horse in 
every heat, and gave Cresceus the closest 
call he has received since his all-conquer- 
ing march of 1900, beginning on July 4 
last. No horse has more friends among 
the racegoers of to-day than the pony 
trotter from Kentucky, and we heartily 
subscribe to this editorial opinion of him 





force that compels him to do this. Rank 
quitting is a mental trait, and is a hard 
one to eradicate. The mare which shows 
great speed, but can’t carry the clip to 
the end of the mile, if mated with a stal- 
lion which has inherited great endurance, 
may produce first-class race winners. The 
same is true of a stallion which is very 
speedy, but lacks endurance. Send mares 
to him that have a large infusion of four- 
mile race winning blood and the produce 
will in many cases race well. A sulky, 
downright quitter, one that has the abil- 
ity to perform well, but lacks the dispo- 
sition to do so, is very liable 
mit this trait, even when 
to him have a 








an- 
imal the reputation of being a quitter. 


as given by “The Horseman: ‘When the 
history of the campaign for 1900 is finally 
made up the name of Charley Herr will 
not lead all the rest, but it will be so 
close to the top that no apologies will 
have to be made for him. He began early, 
and while he has been defeated on various 
occasions, he has, to use a hackneyed 
term, never been disgraced. All down the 
Grand Circuit he was a factor in every 
race in which he started, and he demon- 
strated an ability for racing around 2:09, 
that has no parallel in the history of horse 
racing. His latest victory, in the six-heat 
contest at Fort Wayne, Ind., was one of 
the best races he has ever trotted, and if 
he does nothing more this season he will 
retire with a reputation that will always 
make his name prominent when high class 
| race horse trotters are up for discussion. 





P d to see you take a strong stand 
for honest racing. The RURAL WORLD 
reaches more horsemen than any three 
strictly horse publications in the United 
States, and was weekly preaching the gos- 
pel of good horses twenty or thirty years 
before the first special horse paper was 
thought of. The breeders of Missouri ap- 
preciate this and the sooner the horse 
breeders of Kansas, Iowa and Illinois ap- 
preciate it the better for them. 
Notwithstanding Columbus says there is 
not a drop of Blue Bull blood in Prince 
Alert, the papers published where he was 
bred says: ‘Til, the dam of Prince Al- 
ert, was by John Black, son of Blue 
Bull.” If Columbus will make up Moquit- 
ti’s 2:10 list, and a 2:10 list for Gambrel, in 
all probability he wi!! not ask me to name 
for him the ne® 2:10 performers that trace 
to Blue Bull. 

Kankakee has a new standard trotter in 
Kankee. Joe First, 2:17, by Rome, is 
owned at Lockwood, in Dade Co., Mo., 
and has started his standard list during 
the season of 1900. Dade County probably 
never before had a sire of speed standing 
for mares, and until 190 I do not know 
that she has had a standard sire. W, A. 
King, agent of the Memphis R. R. has a 
good son of Happy Heir that has made a 
season there this season. From all parts 
of the state new performers are re- 
ported. They come from al} kinds of 
breeding. 

The “Western Horseman” speaks in 
commendation of my stand for Blue Bull. 
The “Horseman” has not always taken 
the stand it should have done. Almost 
every owner of a Blue Bull horse is a sub- 
scriber to it, and I have never found the 
prejudice against them so great as I found 
it at Terre Haute. When I was at Indian- 
apolis I saw a race in which Coastman 
and Atlantic King both started, and all 
day long I heard, “This is Coastman’s 
race, the black fellow’s mother will cough 
him up at the three-quarters.” Atlantic 
King, the black horse, was lame, but 
he won in straight heats. The only man I 
saw there that seemed to appreciate the 
blood at all was George W. Morrison, 


his son, Harry B, Some of his fastest 
pacers carry Blue Bull blood, and the 
great stallion Antidote, burned up in 
Canada, out of Miss Wilson, by Blue Bull, 
dam of Jennie Rolf, 2:13, is his fastest 
performer. Blue Bull blood will make 
Anteros with no record, a greater sire 
than either of his three brothers, with rec- 
ords of 2:20 and better. Grattan has only 
one pair of brothers in the standard 
list, and they are out of Mollie Hicks, 
by Prompter, son of Blue Bull. I know 
of but two sons of Blue Bull that are 
out of mares by thoroughbred horses. 
These two are Stewart Mac, 2:29, one 
heat in standard time, one previously re- 
jected for an irregularity. I think it was a 
short track at Middletown, Ind.; and the 
gray horse Shrader, owned by Atty. Hall 
at Rushville, Ind., and sire of the dam of 
John T., 2:15, by Harry B. and Gambit, 
14 heats in standard time, and a record of 
2:16%, and Merrimark, 2:18%, two heats, 
and the only one to the credit of Prince 
Bismarck, son of Victor Bismarck. 
Shrader, while not strong enough to sire 
speed, is getting some good producers. 
Gambrella Vein, 2:23%, is given in the 
year book as dam untraced. Undoubtedly 
from her name her dam is Blue Vein, son 
of Blue Bull. 

The harness season is practically over, 
and already the people are getting ready 
for next season. Mr. Mayo at Monett 
is jogging Joe Wheeler and has put a good 
many pounds of flesh on him, yet worked 
him an easy mile in 2:14. The horse now 
has his speed of last year. Mr. Mayo will 
probably campaign him next year. He has 
also a filly by Goodwood, 4106, dam by 
Merchant 599, that will start in slow 
classes. D. M. Ervin, who has helped his 
brother, W. F. Ervin, in 1900, has given 
marks to Allma, 2:30, by Elmahdi, son of 
Onward; Lady Ervin, 2:30, by Preceptor, 
son of Nutwood; Ralph B., 2:24%, by Alad- 
din, so.: of Hamb}+tonian, is at the new 
track at Joplin, Mo. They have built a 
shed barn of twelve stalls and a drive- 
way. 

Mr. Ervin has in his string Joe Notting- 
ham, 2:16%; Beacon Light, by Harrison 
Chief, Jr., bred and owned in Joplin, and 
has been handled two seasons in hopples, 
but for one reason or another has never 
started in a public race; a son of Good- 
wood 4106, out of a mare by a thoughbred 
horse, and she out of a very fast but 
erratic pacing Red Buck mare; a hard- 
some yearling by the pacer Hail Cloud, 
2:07%. This fellow is standard, but I was 
not able to get the breeding of his dam; 
a three-year-old black pacer by Hal- 
wood, Den thinks is the most promising 
green pacer he ever sat behind. In all he 
has a string of nine head, a good new 
track just a little wavy now, and inside of 
the city limits. It has been very hard for 
Joplin people to find a place to build a 
track that was not under lease for min- 
ing purposes, and that might be torn up 
for mining before the track was com- 
pleted. 

Honors for 1900 to sires of new per- 
formers go to Sphinx, who has nine now 
performers. Next comes Elyria, son of 
Mambrino King, and then come half a 
dozen Wilkes horses, Norcatur, by Nor- 
val, and several sons of Nutwood. Elec- 
trite and Anteros are prominent among 
the sons of Electioneer. Many new rec- 
ords have been made and some world’s 
records broken. It has been a great year 
for the harness horses all over the coun- 
try, and Missouri horses have been prom- 
inent. 

I was at a Kansas sale of trotting stock 
that was even worse than some other 
sales that I have attended. The horses 
were from two to six years old, un- 
broken, poor and wild, and did not bring 
more than the same number of range 
bred horses would have brought. It is the 
same experience wherever you try it. You 
can’t raise salable horses from trotting 
bred sires and handle them like broncos. 
They have got to be broken when one or 
two years old, carefully handled, made 
gentle and have more or less driving, be- 
fore people will pay a fair price for them. 





HOW TO TRAIN COLT WINNERS. 





Walnut Hall, the colt that Benyon won 
the two-year-old division of the futurity 
at Lexington with, is brown and very 
handsome, but his manners are not as 
good as Fereno’s. He is a trifle fussy with 
his head, and make a break or two in his 
race, says Yarrum in “Horse Review.” 
Benyon started during the week four of 
the Walnut Hall Farm’s horses, viz., Fer- 
eno, Walnut Hall, Chestnut King and 
Ozenam, and won with every one of them. 
Besides these four he has in his stable 
the three-year-old colt Mobel, winner of 
this year’s “Horse Review" purse, and 
the Robert McGregor trotter Dartmore, 
that they say has been a mile in his work 
in 2:10%. Both of the latter start this 
week and have a chance to win. All of 
them are owned by the Walnut Hall Farm 
and while they are the greatest lot of 
young trotters that ever came off of a 
Kentucky farm in one season, I want to 
accuse Trainer Ed Benyon of being large- 
ly responsible for the showing they are 
making. ‘They are all big and strong and 
act as if they like to trot, they act fresh 
and go straight and true, It was worth 
the price of the trip to me to see Mobel 
work a few heats. He is a big red bay 
fellow, carries his head up a little, but 
not too high; wears toe weights and el- 
bow boots and lines up all around. Re- 
minds me very much of Peter the Great, 
and he is almost if not quite as fast as 
Peter was, too. I timed him the last 
quarter of a mile in 31% seconds alongside 
of York Boy Wednesday morning. Ben- 
yon is an Ohio product of the Doc Tanner 
—Vance Nuckols variety. He has been rid- 
ing in sulkies for about ten years, and 
before that he was an expert groomster. 
In 18% he was second trainer under 
Hickok and developed the good filly 
Thorne, that the Talleyrand won the 
futurity with the next year. Knowing 
that something about the methods of 
training employed by a man who can win 
four races, with four colts, in one week 
at Lexington would interest my readers, 
I held Mr. Benyon up against the stable 
door and cross-examined him for ten 
minutes Saturday afternoon. 

“What is your recipe for teaching three 
or four green colts how to win stakes?’ 
I asked. 

“Well, in the first place I did not train 
any of these colts by the brush system,” 
said Benyon. “I think that system has 
spoiled more trotters than it has ever 
made. I trained them all by the mile upon 
mile system. That is, I worked them 
miles up when they could not trot much 
of any, and drove them along the last 
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how to do it. I put fourteen ounces on 
Fereno, a ten-ounce shoe and a four-ounce 
weight, and eighteen ounces, a twelve- 
ounce shoe and a six-ounce weight on 
Mobel, to start off with, and have been 
reducing the weight ever since. Experi- 
ence has taught me that the secret of 
training colts is to keep them feeling 
good. Have them fresh and strong so 
they will want to trot and will try every 
time they are called on. They don’t want 
much jogging. Too much slow work is 
as bad as the opposite. I never jog a two- 
year-old more than two or three miles a 
day between his work out in the summer, 
or to exercise him in the winter, and my 
three-year-olds never get three or four 
miles. During the training season I give 
them all two workouts a week—from three 
to four heats in one and from two to three 
heats in the other. In these workouts I 
never let them step quite as fast as they 
can go, except for a short distance at the 
end sometimes. When you keep a colt 
working mile after mile a trifie within 
himself, he keeps good gaited, he does not 
get sore and he stays on a trot. That's 
the system that makes good-mannered 
horses and makes them game. Fereno, for 
instance, did not go a mile this summer 
in her work better than 2:14%, and only 
one that fast, yet when she turned around 
in the futurity I knew she would trot 
three heats better than 2:12 if she had to. 
In giving her the finishing preparation I 
let her step along the last end of several 
heats pretty well—a half in 1:05 a time or 
two. They say her race is the fastest 
ever trotted, and it has convinced me that 
I can easily prepare her to go one mile 
faster than Fantasy’s 2:08%. ¢ think I 
could drive her to the half in 1:0 and 
bring her home in 1:03.” 


BREAKING OF PASTERN BONES EPI- 
DEMIC. 


The frequency with which fast harness 
horses have been breaking bones in their 
hind pasterns lately makes me think that 
the trouble must be epidemic—among the 
vets, says Yarrum in “Horse Review.” 
Every once in a while the medical profes- 
sion gets a line on a new thing that starts 
an epidemic of some sort among the phy- 
sicians of the country, and I suppose vets 
must follow suit occasionally. A few 
years ago not one man in a hundred ever 
heard of appendicitis, but that is the doc- 
tor’s first guess nowadays whenever le is 
called to attend a case of stomach ache. 
I remember that Dr. McKillip first diag- 
nosed Hulda’s trouble when she broke 
down at Washington Park in the Colum- 
bian free-for-all, as a split pastern bone, 
but afterwards decided that it was a se- 
vere sprain. Since then I have never 
heard of a broken pastern until McKillip 
said that was what ailed the little pacer 
Charley Hayt, 2:07%, when he broke down 
at Dubuque. Since then they have been 
coming thick and fast. At Rochester, 
Minn., George West's good pacer Attora, 
2:09%, broke down in a race, and the vet 
promptly pronounced the injury a broken 
pastern bone. A few days later the dis- 
patches from the East said that John No- 
lan, 2:08, had broken a bone in a hind pas- 
tern and would start no more. At Ham- 
lihe, Minn., the great trotter Early Reap- 
er went down, and the first vet called 
said: “He has broken a bone in his pas- 
tern.” Up at Milwaukee last week the 
pacer Sir Alcantara, 2:09%, went to pieces 
after winning a heat, and of course it 
was another case of broken pastern bone. 
There is no question but that all of these 
horses broke down in hind ankle or pas- 
tern, but I cannot believe that all of them 
are suffering from broken pastern bones, 
and time will possibly show that some of 
them are suffering from severe sprains or 
ruptures of the small tendons of the ankle 
and fetlock. The fact that all of them 
broke down in the same way and in the 
same place would lead one to think that 
some fad in shoeing might be responsible 
for the trouble. I was talking with a 
horseshoer the other day who told me that 
the boys were going to extremes in the 
matter of grab-toed shoes and calks, and 
it may be that the trouble lays that way. 
I know that there is nothing a man can 
put on a horse’s hind foot that will stop 
him, or anchor him, or tire him out quick- 
er than too much of a grab-toe. Even 
horses that can not go at all without some 
sort of a toe calk or grab behind tire very 
quickly when the grab is too high. It may 
be that all of these breakdowns are trace- 
able to different causes, but the fact that 
cases are so similar makes the other the- 
ory more plausible. The strangest feature 
of it all is that in every case the horse 
broke down when he was going easy. 
Hulda was out in front and was not fully 
extended when she went down. Charley 
Hayt broke down in a warming-up heat. 
Attora was eight lengths in front of his 
field when he collapsed. Early Reaper was 
trotting in front with nothing within two 
lengths of him when his turn came, and 
Sir Alcantara went down on the first turn 
when he had the pole and was on good 
footing. If any reader can throw a ray 
of light on these cases I will be pleased to 
hear from him. 





LORD DERBY. 


While it is true that Lord Derby has 
only gone one great race this season, and 
has been beaten on more than one oc- 
casion, it is, nevertheless, a fact that he 
trotted the most wonderful race at New 
York ever made by any horse during the 
first season of his campaign, says “Haw- 
ley” in the “Stock Farm.” To come out 
green and put up such a performance, and 
to defeat the aged and seasoned cam- 
paigners is nothing short of marvelous. 
Not only was the time tremendously fast, 





end of these miles. All of these colts 
that I have won with this week were 
double gaited youngsters, and were hard 





owner of Anteros. Seven of the 16 trotters 
credited to Anteros at close of the season 
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ter, fast and game to the core. Whether 
or not Lord Derby even performed credit- 
ably in public, he will go down in history 
as the greatest green trotter that ever 
lived. And yet he should go on; he 
should improve in his training, and when 
he becomes reliable and steady should be 
second to none, 

The disadvantage that a trotter labors 
under that has never had the benefit of 
more than one season’s racing is very 
great. No matter how skillful his trainer 
may be or how much work he may have 
had, he never can become thoroughly ed- 
ucated until he has had real racing. One 
race of heats is worth a dozen work outs. 
The scoring incident to racing, the trials 
of being shut off and of being pocketed, 
together with the killing pace, with an- 
other horse head and head, are what tests 
the capabilities of a race horse, and un- 
less a horse has the benefit of at least one 
campaign and races against horses that 
do not outclass him, he not infrequently 
becomes worthless. To be placed imme- 
diately on his debut on the trotting turf 
with the best in the land is enough to try 
the heart of any horse, and when he is 
forced to meet tried and true campaigners 
like Grattan Boy, et al., who force him 
the first quarter at speed, the second 
quarter at more speed, and then rush him 
home at top speed, he must be a veritable 
crack or he will succumb. Lord Derby, at 
New York, showed the most tremendous 
class ever seen in any given trotter. He 
showed speed of the highest order, and in 
any race in which he acts well he will be 
very hard to beat. Never in his whole 
career has The Abbot trotted such a race 
against such odds, and never, until this 
season, has Cresceus shown such form as 
was displayed by the son of Mambrino 
King at Empire City. It looks very much 
as if he were the coming trotter, and his 
race last week wiped out all his defeats, 
in which he was not outtrotted, but in 
which he beat himself. If Geers can make 
a world beater out of The Abbot, what 
can be expected from such a horse as 
Lord Derby, who is 50 per cent a better 
horse than was the champion gelding at 
the same age. 





GREAT DEMAND FOR GOOD HORSES. 





Dealers in heavy harness horses say that 
with the advent of cooler weather there 
is an increasing demand for coach and 
carriage horses, high acting cobs and 
heavy teams of the trotting bred variety, 
says the “Horseman.” The fact that the 
best class of carriage horses are scarce 
while the demand is greater than it has 
been for several years will tend to ad- 
vance prices on good stock. The boom in 
horsefiesh, which really started three 
years ago and has been growing ever 
since, caught breeders short. During the 
depressed state of the market they prac- 
tically quit breeding and at present the 
demand is greater than the supply for the 
proper kind of animals. The same is true 
of the light harness trade. A really good, 
sound trotter or pacer will bring almost 
any price. They are being sought for in 
every breeding center of the country. One 
of the buyers for the Austrian market, 
who recently arrived in this country, ex- 
pressed himself as being much discour- 
aged at the outlook. 

“There is no use in my trying to get hold 
of the quality of horses which would pay 
me to ship to Europe,”’ he said to a repre- 
sentative of the New York “Sun.” “They 
bring higher prices here at present than I 
could possibly get for them in Austria. It 
is not like it was five or six or even three 
years ago. Then we could get fast trot- 
ters with or without records at from 50 to 
7% per cent less than I can get the same 
class of horses for to-day. They are hard 
to get at any price now.” 

Speedways and revived interest in 
riding are directly responsible for 
activity in the horse business, and 
expected to be permanent. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HEARTSEASE. 
A cheery, little pansy face 
Bent low its head in humble grace, 
And smiled at me from out a vase, 
Plucked from its plant no more to grow, 
Its life-tide now was ebbing low, 
I wondered at it smiling so, 
With death so near. 


My thought the Heartsease did divine, 


Her smiling eyes looked into mine, 
In her soft tones naught of repine 
“I live sweet joy to others give, 
And that is why I always smile, 
Because ‘tis such a little while 


That I am here.” 


“A little while,”’ aye, that is life; 
A few, short years we spend, all rife 
With joy and sorrow, care and strife, 


And, like the Heartsease, we, too, find, 
It is true living to be kind, 





And smiles, if illy blows the wind, 
Its course will veer 
—Frances P. Carson. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
Will you let an old friend come into 


your precincts “en masque” a la Claude 


Duval? I want to tell some ‘“‘tales out of 
school,"’ and if the other boys and girls 
knew who told them I might get a lick- 
ing. 


The writer of this has never spent more 
than four consecutive weeks in a large 
city, although during college days a year 
and a half was spent in a town of 3,000. 

A few weeks ago an invitation was ac- 
cepted to visit the family of a high offi- 
cial of one of the greatest cities in the 
world. My friend, the head of this family, 
receives a salary of more than one thou- 
sand dollars a month, owns his own hand- 
some home, and at the end of the year 
has in bank—nothing. 

It seemed to me a plain case of extrava- 
gance; but my friend said, ‘‘No, I must 
maintain the dignity of my office; rank 
imposes obligations.’"’ The theater parties, 
carriages and automobiles hired by the 
day, flowers bought by the hundreds, and 
the dozens of things almost beyond the 
comprehension of us country folks, ab- 
sorbed the princely salary. When I ob- 
jected to the hiring of a carriage to take 
me to some point easily reached by street 
cars, my host laughed and said that “I 
must and will treat you as well as I would 
the President; and I have just one way of 
doing things; when I come to see you, you 
will hitch up your buggy and show me 
all the country round you.”” So I will, but 
it won't cost me $10 a day to do it. 

The five or six days spent with this 
friend were a constant round of gayety— 
pleasure—dissipation—call it what you 
please; and while I shall ever be glad to 
think back over the pleasant times we 
had, I will regret the necessity of such 
‘expense, although such matters were 
treated as ‘“‘matters of course’’ by my hos- 
pitable friends. 

Then I was four days at the home of 
a near relative in the suburbs of the same 
city. He works for a railroad company 
and is away from home just half of his 
time. He has had his present job 18 years 
at a salary of just as much money per 
year as the city official gets in one month; 
he lives in a pleasant second-floor flat of 
six rooms, for which he pays $17 per 
month. 

There could be no extravagance about 
this house, nothing but plenty of the com- 
forts of life, and such comforts of the 
quality to be bought in a city market. 
There were two orphan girls in this home, 
the mother having died some years ago, 
and the lack of her training showed itself 
plainly in the management of the house- 
hold. With expenses such as must be 
borne by every denizen of the busy city, 
this man could lay up no money. He told 
me that he realized that he was getting 
old, and that his only provision against 
want for his family was in his member- 
ship in a fraternal insurance company; in 
ease he should die, or  e killed in the line 
of his dangerous avocation he could leave 
them provided for. 

Then I met another friend; he could not 
entertain me at his home, as his wife has 
been a helpless, hopeless invalid for five 
long years. His salary, as superintendent 
of a world-famous manufacturing concern 
is $250 per month; and he is fortunate 
enough to own a modest cottage home. 

He felt that we must eat at least one 
meal together and talk over the happy 
days he once spent with me “down on the 
farm,”’ and as we sat at dinner in one of 
the great hotels of that great city, I told 
him that I almost wished that I had such 
a position as his. 

He turned on me in wonder. ‘‘What!” 
said he, ‘do you want to be a slave? My 
friend, do you know that if I were back 
at the age of 25, with my present knowl- 
edge of the life I have spent, that I would 
be tempted to strike you if you suggested 
that I take the place I now hold, and 
which it has taken me 25 years to work 
up to? I get $250 per month, and I enjoy 
life less than that farm laborer you had 
when I visited you 15 years ago, and whom 
you paid 75 cents a day and gave him his 
dinner.” 

I also went to see the daughter of an 
old neighbor. Her husband sells produce 
in a suburban town. He goes to the city 
market, buys up his fruits and vegetables, 
hauls them nine miles and retails them 
from a wagon. He works harder than any 
farmer I know of, has worked so for 10 
years, and his wife told me that, although 
she lived very economically, excepting for 
better teams and better wagons, they 
were no better off than when they began. 

Now, I have given four cases; each in a 
different sphere of life. I saw how each 
lived. And I regret that I do not have an 
acquaintance in that city who is a cqm- 
mon laborer, that I might have visited his 
home. But I will say that none of the 
ones I did visit, although each was a true 
friend and was truly sorry when we 
parted, can as well enjoy life as the fam- 
ily on even a 50-acre farm. 

To-day, this October 4, the young folks 
of this farm went to the county fair, two 
in the buggy, two in the cart, and the 
good farm horses drew the vehicles. Under 
the buggy seat was a basket containing 
a genuine picnic dinner—chicken, sweet 
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potatoes, jelly, pickles and ple, and the 
cash cost was not 10 cents for all. The 
chicken we had for supper was out in the 
poultry yard 15 minutes before it was in 
the frying pan. The wife says the flour is 
getting low in the barrel; there are 100 


bushels of wheat in the barn, our bacon is 
getting rather old, but we only wait for 
cool weather to kill a 200-pound hog. We 
are a little short of milk and butter just 
now. “Bright” will be fresh in two weeks. 
I put away 2% bushels of potatoes to-day. 
There are lots of pumpkins, squashes, 
sweet potatoes and other vegetables in the 
smoke house, and turnips, parsnips and 
cabbage in the garden. There are five 
big hogs in the pen and a beef animal in 


the field. We are not going to starve, and 
thousands of farmers all over our proud 
land are in just the same shape that we 
are. 

The novelty of a ride in a grand auto- 
mobile, seated by a man whose wealth 


seven figures will not express, recalled 
another ride some months ago where a 
farm horse drew a plain surrey, and upon 
its seats were a friend, his wife and the 
writer. They were hard working farm 
people like myself, and they were showing 
me about a country new to me. There 
were no rubber tires on the wheels, and 
no liveried driver; yet there were shaded 
roads and sincere friendship, 

RURAL WORLD friends, this is not a 
fancy sketch. Every character and every 
incident is true, and although one is 
naturally inclined not to make the inci- 
dents of visits public property, none of the 
friends mentioned would object to the 
publication of names. 

Stay on the farm. There is more pleas- 
ure among the crops, the stock, the birds 
and the flowers than amidst the dust and 
the din of the city. FARMER. 

We welcome “‘Farmer”’ to these columns, 
and having lived in two of the largest 
cities in the Union, and having been 
reared in one of them, we can appreciate 
this unveiling of much of city life, which, 
when stripped of its glitter, will verily 
show the hard hand of toil. 

We also want to say here that J. F. M. 
shouldn’t have slammed the door after 
himself, for the very fact that the ladies 
are discussing the theme that so vitally 
interests them, is abundant proof that his 
letter is helpful. Then, too, this problem 
of the social life on the farm needs to be 
honestly considered, and husband and 
wife must participate in the discussion, 
and then each act generously. The seclu- 
sion of the farm home is what renders it 
distasteful, rather than its toil. The true 
social instinct is inherent and must be 
fostered, or dissatisfaction will follow. 
Yes, let us have helpful letters on this 
most important phase of farm life. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ECONOMIZING. 


Yes, we grow weary of all this term im- 
plies, and we do so because we confound 
economy, self-denial and actual scrimp- 
ing. We think economy only means sav- 
ing dollars, dimes and cents. Sometimes 
when misfortune in the guise of debt or 
protracted illness enters our homes then 
self-denial and scrimping are the just and 
only things to exercise. Then, let us do it 
bravely; but many a well-meaning wom- 
an saves the pennies by wasting pounds 
of human flesh, and nerve force and in- 
estimable values in temper. Dollars and 
cents saved at such cost never pay, when 
such economy is exercised simply to store 
dimes. Many are laying up treasures 
for the rainy day, and really while so 
doing seem to have naught but a long 
rainy-day life. 

Every wise housekeeper knows that 
there are times in her household affairs— 
such as harvesting or threshing times, or 
when having guests and the like, when 
there will be greater demands on her 
strength and vitality than ordinarily, and 
that if she continues to use these up at 
such times in trying to save a few dimes 
when the strain is heavy, she will pay the 
price, which is usually exhaustion or ill 
temper. Are the few pennies saved worth 
such forfeit of self-possession and self- 
respect? 
My philosophy is that the rainy days of 
life, or times of greater demand on the 
household's purse, are very much like the 
rainy days in the natural world, occur- 
ing at intervals, and that these times 
should be provided for by having the few 
extra dimes to invest in some foods that 
are more easily and quickly prepared. In 
the farm home these must be purchased 
and stored or prepared when the pressure 
of home duties is the least. Such prepara- 
tion means a study of the contents of 
your pantry and storeroom and a cultiva- 
tion of the provident spirit; but we women 
of the farm homes need to fully compre- 
hend that there is an economy of woman’s 
nerves, health and temper that saved dol- 
lars can never compensate for, if we are 
prodigal of them. Then, sisters, let us 
be saving of those things that money can 
never purchase. By so doing the members 
of your family will honor you, as they 
never will a full purse, if to give it, you 
have forfeited health and temper, having 
by the save reduced yourself to a fretful, 
scolding wife and mother. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANOTHER WIFE'S VIEW. 


I feel rather embarrassed to be intro- 
duced into the H. C. so shortly after that 
prim gentleman who signs himself J. 
F. M. has been registered. His visit must 
be the cause of the dazed look on the 
faces of the elderly sisters of the circle 
that have borne the burden in the heat 
of the day. 

If you will notice, most of J. F. M.’s 
motherly advice is to the dear girls who 
don’t know what they want—the ones for 
whom he has spent all his young days 
trying to get them to see as he does on 
the subject of being ‘“‘A Country Wife,” 
but apparently has not succeeded. 

His argument is very forcible, I admit, 
but I wonder how many cows he ever 
milked, and how much churning, cooking, 
sweeping, sewing, mending, washing, iron- 
ing and divers other duties that naturally 
go with the home life, especially on the 
farm, he has done. There is room enough 
on this globe for all to be suited as to their 
residence; as for me, I have lived and am 
living now, according to circumstances, 


not choice. When I get my choice, I will 
come again. L. E. M. 
Lebanon, Mo. 
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HE MERELY | Dine T THINK. 


Used to let his poor “old mother go and 
carry in the wood; 

She was just a packhorse for him, but he 
never understood; 

Never thought of bringin’ 
spring down by the lane, 

Or of helpin’ her to gather in the clos’ 
before the rain; 

Let her keep a-waitin’ on him, 
back was achin’ so— 
"Twasn't ‘cause he didn’t love her—he just 

didn’t think, you know. 


water from the 


though her 


Then he went away and married—left her 
livin’ there alone; 

’Course his wife she didn’t want her—she 
had people of her own— 

And he carried in the kindlin’ and he built 
the fires, too, 

And to tell the truth, I dunno what there 
was he didn’t do— 

Had to hustle now, I tell you! 
thinkin’, too, at last 

That he might of been a little mite more 
thoughtful in the past. 


Got to 


After while the weary mother put her 
burdens all away, 
And we went and heard the preacher 
praise the poor old soul one day, 
And I stood and looked down at her when 
they pushed the lid aside— 

Poor old hands! I didn’t wonder that her 
boy sat there and cried 

Just as if he couldn't bear it—just as if 
his heart'd break— 

He had kind of got to seein’ 
suffered for his sake. 


what she 


There's a lot of kinds of sinnin’ 
Good Book tells about— 
Sins concernin’ which a body needn't ever 
be in doubt, 

But there's one sin that I reckon many a 
man who doesn’t think 

Will be held to strict account fer when he 
goes acrost the brink— 

Fer the wrong that’s done a person by 
another's want of thought 

Hurts as much as though the injured was 
the victim of a plot. 

—8. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 
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AZARIAH HUGGINS’ HEN RANCH. 








(Second Paper.) 





“Where do the hens lay?” That is what 
Murtilda would say to me. Sometimes I'd 
say to Murtilda, ‘‘Well, where do the hens 
lay?’ As our hens visited the twisting 
gullies, willow glens, and half washed- 
out stumps of Neighbor Doan’s, foraging 
for insects, I made sure that they nested 
there; but Murtilda and I searched wash- 
outs, glens and gullies in vain,—no nests, 
no eggs. An old ramshackle building 
stood by the roadway at the upper end 
of Doan’s stump field, furnishing the 
cheap music of creaking boards and groan- 
ing timbers with every passing gale. Oc- 
casionally a cackling could be heard from 
there, Murtilda was of the mind that the 
cackling hens belonged to the neighbors 
above. One day, hearing a chorus of 
cackling fowls above the creaking of the 
timbers, I said, ‘‘Murtil, get your bonnet 
quick!”’ 

We were not quick enough to be sure of 
much, though a half dozen of our Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Black Spanish were 
sauntering around inside the old building, 
with a sort of guilty air. Every sort of 
a likely place we searched; wife, who is 
small, crawling in between the inside 
walls and weather boarding, coming out 
with rents in her garments, but not 
profits. At that first visit I noticed a sort 
of a platform on the ground floor lightly 
covered with loose slats on slender rails, 
and littered with straw and broken corn 
stalks. 

“Hens, like women, will bear watchin’ ” 
said I one day as I donned an old hunting 
jacket with sack and cape. 

“Huh!” said Murtilda with her nose in 
the air. 
“Yes, 
hens.”’ 

“I do hope, Azariah Huggins, that you 
are not going to lie around that old barn 
like a tramp.” 

“Well, Murtil, if you think that is not 
the thing, I'll take the gun and hunt a 
rabbit.”’ 

“More like,” said she, as I took the gun 
down from its pegs. 

Over the hill I started a rabbit, and ere 
it had taken a dozen leaps, ended its 
earthly career. Bagging it, I slipped 
around to the old building, still intent on 
watching the fowls. Lying down on a 
board plank just above the straw-littered 
platform, I composed my person and drew 
my cape over my face as if to sleep; but 
my eyes were wakeful. Soon an old Dom- 
nicker hen came in, sang a few prelimin- 
ary notes and then mounted the platform. 
Then two more of the same kind came, 


an’ I am a goin’ to watch them 


and with them three Minorcas; then 
Houdans, Black Spanish, Langshan, 
Game, etc.; and in almost no time the 


platform was crowded with hens. Brig- 
ham Young’s house with its 37 wives in 
it wasn’t a circumstance. Turning my 
eyes in their sockets and peering over 
the edge of the plank I tried to count 
them, but could not; though I noticed a 
few of our Buff Cochins following the 
fashion of coming to the old barn to lay. 
I was on the plank a half hour ere the 
first hen left the nest. She did not cackle, 
and craning my neck over I tried to see 
her egg, but could not. A few more then 
left the nest, and all the rest in a body 
finally, 30 or more, a few White Leghorns 
cackling merrily. I arose from my plank, 
went down and found on the extreme edge 
of the platform four eggs. Instantly this 
problem in proportion came to me: If 45 
hens lay four eggs in one day, how many 
hens will it take to lay 45 eggs in the 
same length of time. Letting the problem 
pass unsolved, I fumbled about the plat- 
form, finding it a loose cover over an old 
well hole. Had the eggs slipped through 
the slats? I kicked off every loose thing 
and peered down within. Something like 
a black sheet seemed to flap in the wind 
as the air struck it from above. Intently 
gazing I finally detected an old windlass 
and cable. Cobwebs thick and deep 
stretched across, hung pendant, or angled 
to every conceivable point of compass. 
Slipping down I grasped the cable, and 
gradually let myself down to the bottom. 
“What do you think I found?” Having 
left my rabbit above, from my first de- 
scent I arose, my hat between my teeth 
and my sack on my shoulder, both to- 
gether, containing 127 eggs. Using a 
ladder my next trip, I returned with 276 
more eggs, and every egg cobwebbed. 
Strange! but you see that each egg was 
supported in its fall by the gradual dis- 
placement of the cobwebs which, detached, 
wound themselves about the moist ovals. 
“Azariah Huggins, where have you 
been?” 





Murtilda, grown anxious, had come to 





search for me; finding me cobwebbed 
from head to heels. 

| “In the hen’s nest," said I. 

“Well, I do know,” said she, as she 


| fingered a cobwebbed egg, slowly disrob- 
jing it. Then she shook it at her ear, and 
then telescoping it in her hand toward 
the light, pronounced it fresh. She then 
got a large basket and loading in our 
rabbit and 48 eggs, we went jubilantly 
homeward. We had reached the profits. 
So as to have full control, the next day 
I leased the stump field and the old build- 
ing cheaply. More experiences may ap- 
pear in another paper. From the way 
they nest, I call these fowls of mine ex- 
pansionists. c. R. DAVIDSON. 
Daviess Co., Ky. 


BOYS, REMEMBER THIS. 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew recently 


declared: “Twenty-five years ago I 
knew every man, woman and child in 
Peekskill. It has been a study to mark 


boys who started in every grade of life 
with myself to see what has become of 
them. It is remarkable that every one 
of those who drank is dead; not one liv- 
ing of my own age. Barring a few who 
were taken off b> sickness, every one 
that proved a wreck and wrecked his 
family, did it from rum, and no other 
cause. Of those who were church-going 
people, steady and industrious, every one 
of them, without an exception, owns the 
house in which he lives.’ The man of 
God, like Napoleon's guards, does not 
know how to surrender. 


BRIEF HINTS FOR BRIGHT GIRLS. 





Some oue has suggested 15 things that 
every girl can learn before she is fifteen. 
Not every one can learn to play or sing 
or paint well enough to give pleasure to 
her friends, but the following ‘‘ac- 
complishments” are within everybody's 
reach: 

Shut the door and shut it softly. 

Learn to make bread as well as cake. 

Never let the button stay off twenty- 
four hours. 

Always know where your things are. 

Never let a day pass without doing 
something to make somebody comfort- 
able. 

Never come to 
collar. 

Never go about with your shoes un- 
buttoned. 

Speak clearly 
to understand. 

Never fidget or hum, 
others. 

Never fuss, or fret, or fidget.—German- 
town Telegraph. 


HOME REMEDIES. 


breakfast without a 


enough for everybody 


so as to disturb 


BRUISES.—Bread a soaked in vinegar 
and applied is excellent for a bruise, and 
cold turpentine affords relief. Children 
frequently tumble about when beginning 
to walk and knock their heads against 
something hard. A big lump often ap- 
pears. A piece of raw beef laid on at once 
will soon cause this to lessen in size, and 
vaseline or butter should be applied after- 
ward to prevent discoloration. 

HEADACHE.—When one goes home at 
night after a fatiguing day, nothing is 
more restful than bathing the head and 
back of the neck with a towel wrung out 
of water as hot as can be borne. It 
soothes the nerves and rests the body and 
brain. The same treatment relieves a 
nervous headache as nothing else does. 
When one is overheated and there is a 
rush of blood to the head, a hot towel 
applied to the face and head is a great 
relief. 

TOOTHACHE.—Even the most trouble- 
some tooth may have the pain almost 
instantly stopped by the use of a little of 
the common compound of benzoin, sold 
everywhere in the drug stores. Put a few 
drops on cotton and place it in or around 
the tooth. 

FOR COUGHING.—Severe paroxysms 
of coughing may be relieved by taking a 
teaspoonful of glycerine in a little cream. 

EARACHE.—This affliction yields to the 
application of equal parts laudanum and 
tincture of arnica on a bit of cotton or 
wool. 


_— 
CODDLED CHICKEN.—Select tender, 
chicken, dress and thoroughly 
cleanse, split down the back and lay ina 
dripping pan; pour a cup of boiling 
water over it, put the top of the baker 
on and bake for half an hour. At the 
end of this time rub it over with butter, 
recover it for ten minutes, then baste 
with the gravy in the pan. In about five 
minutes rub again with butter and there- 
after baste frequently with the gravy in 
the pan, keeping closely covered between 
times. When done the chicken should be 
a uniform delicate brown. Dish and keep 
hot while boiling up the gravy, of which 
pour half a cupful over the chicken and 
serve the rest in the gravy boat. 


young 





CODFISH BALLS.—When codfish balls 
are improperly made there is scarcely 
anything more detestable, but if made 
right are appreciated by nearly every one. 
First boil soaked cod; then chop it fine; 
put to it an equal quantity of potatoes 
boiled and mashed; moisten it with 
beaten eggs or milk; put in a little but- 
ter and pepper; form insmall, round cakes, 
rather more than half an inch thick; flour 
the outside; fry in hot lard or beef drip- 
ping until they are a delicate brown. 
Like fish, these must be fried gently, the 
lard being boiling hot whgn they are put 
in. When one side is done, turn the 
other. 





Waukesha, Wis. 
Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sir.—I have using your Absorbine 
for about two years and find it O. K. I 
had a very bad dose of hives. I broke 
out all over my body and legs with 
pimples about the size of a bean. I used 
Absorbine night and morning and it 
stopped the itching the first application. 
I used one bottle on myself and can 
freely recommend it to anybody for fam- 
ily use. I was bothered with chilblains 
and cured them with the same bottle. 
J. R. DAVIS, 100 West Ave. 
Dec. 29, 1899. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoilus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand, The climate is superb 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., aré prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cente 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G 


are: Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
pave. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 

o. 











MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 


State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E, 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 190. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 








EXPERIENCE WITH LANGSHANS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Several have 
written in regard to the Langshans, and 
my own experience with them is such that 
I will do away with them entirely. They 
are not a good market fowl. This I know 
from the many I have shipped out this 
summer. I find the P. Rocks the best all- 
round chickens for the common poultry 
raiser. They lay fully as well as Langs- 
hans; their eggs hatch better, being more 
fertile. Then because of the feathered 
feet, the Langshans are apt to become 
crippled from broken quills, and it is no 
little trouble to catch the birds and cut 
out these quills and then nurse them 
until well.. The Langshans are hard to 
fatten and even when fat they will look 
bony when dressed. 

The P. Rocks have clean, yellow feet 
and legs, are good scratchers, fine sit- 
ters and good layers. The only faults I 
can find with them are they are hard to 
check when they wish to sit, and if al- 
lowed, will eat too much. The Langshans 
are not persistent sitters, but they are 
too lazy to rid themselves of lice if they 
had a world of dust. They will roost on 
the floor until most grown. If you wish 
fowls for market raise P. Rocks. If you 
want eggs, raise P. Rocks. If you wish 
them for beauty, there is none better 
than P. Rocks. MRS. GEO. HANSON, 

Linn Co., Mo. 

CROP BOUND. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: All of us who 
have watched poultry feeding, have 
noticed that when the crop is well filled, a 
greedy old hen will stop feeding, take a 
good hold on her crop and try to throw 
it over her right shoulder. This motion 
tends to force the feed into the gizzard 
and thus make room for more feed. 

But should we find a hen, or rooster 
either, with a full crop early in the morn- 
ing, or at any time before feeding, trying 
to shoulder it, we can safely guess she 
is crop bound, caused by coarse feed, such 
as long grass, fodder or straw stopping 
the passage into the gizzard, or a too 
rapid fermentation of rich food in the 
crop expanding it rapidly and so much as 
to destroy the tension of the muscles. 

My easiest, simplest and best, but not 
most agreeable, remedy is to cut a hole 
into the crop on the upper side, close to 
the right of the neck, where there are no 
feathers, and as few blood vessels as pos- 
sible, where one can easily see and insert 
a button hook and carefully draw out all 
the contents, being sure that the canal 
leading to the gizzard is opened. Then 
feed sparingly on concentrated food for a 
few days. 

There will be no need of sewing up the 
wound. A hole large enough to insert a 
nickel is large enough. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 





A GROWING INTEREST IN POULTRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It is gratify- 
ing to note the interest the RURAL 
WORLD and some few other Southern 
papers are taking in poultry. Our Maple- 
hurst correspondence in several Northern 
journals has brought out the fact quite 
plainly that lots of desirable settlers could 
be gotten for our old Volunteer State. 
These come from a large and thrifty class 
there, who are looking for cheap lands, 
longer working seasons and less severe 
winters. East Tennessee, and I presume 
middle and west Tennessee also, will offer 
many such inducements. We have the 
natural adaptability for growing many 
grasses, but blue grass in particular, 
green nearly the whole year, beside the 
whole list of forage plants and staple 
crops necessary for the profitable produc- 
tion of baby beef, early lambs, as well as 
market and fancy fowls. 

In our old farming methods there is 
but little to satisfy the most promising 
and ambitious young men of our own 
raising, much less such from other sec- 
tions. The average wheat crop of this 
county is but little if any more than 
sufficient to pay its fertilizer bill. There 
are possibly exceptions, but as a rule we 
notice those who stick closely to grain 
farming neither improve their farms nor 
accumulate capital, in stock, improve- 
ments or adjacent territory. Already there 
are some few more enterprising men who 
work no harder but to greater purpose in 
animal husbandry or making a specialty 
of market crops, and almost invariably 
do well. Just one of these fellows lends 
the charm and thrift and progress to a 
whole neighborhood. Verily these push- 
ing spirits are the salt of the earth. East 
Tennessee, in fact the South generally, 
would do well to let go its ancient preju- 
dice against poultry, trucking, etc., and 
give them at least a share of the at- 
tention hitherto devoted so presistently to 
cotton, .corn and wheat. W. B. DOAK, 
Russellville, Tenn. 





THE DISEASED FLOCKS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In July, 1899, 
we lost 350 chickens, 125 turkeys, 8% ducks 
and a number of geese and guinea fowls. 
The following year the disease appeared 
again. With the coming of warm weather 
and during July and August we lost 125 
chickens and 80 turkeys. This year we 
hatched in August 150 chicks and a num- 
ber of turkeys, all of which are dead ex- 
cept 10 old and 20 young ones. The fowls 
do not droop at all. Neither do they 
turn pale about the head. The young 
are healthy and grow nicely until at- 
tacked by the disease, which causes lame- 
ness, even inability to walk. Their necks 
get as limber as a twine string. They sit 
on their breast with wings spread and 
head on the ground. Those which are able 
to stand cannot hold up their heads. I 
have seen dozens of turkeys and chickens 
apparently well as could be, take sick all 
at once, fall over, flutter and cry out as 
if a hawk had struck them, and die within 
afew moments. The heads of all that are 
attacked are unusually red. Hens lay till 


heid 








W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


they die. The di only with 





the coming of frost and cold weather. 

Jersey Co., Ill. W. H. DOWDALL. 

The above letter was sent to Mr. E. W. 
Geer, to which he replies as follows: The 
fowls mentioned have cholera. 
have it in a wholesale way; and the cause 
of all this loss of fowls is due to the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
owner as to what brings about cholera. 
Had he known the cause, he would 
have surely prevented it. Cholera is 
brought into our flocks by allowing them 
access to dead animal matter. Access to 
such in winter time will not cause cholera, 
but the coming of warm weather and the 
green files that cause maggots in the 
carcasses will bring on this trouble as 
sure as the fowls eat them. When the 
maggots are taken into the crop they eat 
their way right through, which causes a 
weakness of all parts of the fowl and 
death comes sure and soon. 

The best preventive I know of is to 
keep our premises sweet and clean as it is 
possible to keep such places healthful. 
By no means allow any dead animal mat- 
ter to be left lying about, and especially 
in warm weather. Bury everything of the 
kind and bury it deep. I have had our 
flocks cleaned up with cholera some two 
or three times, just as our friend above 
describes. I know what I am talking 
about. Since I have been keeping fancy 
poultry and keeping them in clean yards, 
and they get nothing but what I give 
them, cholera is not known here. 

I have a good many fowls running out. 
I bought a mowing machine more to keep 
the weeds down, so that I could see my 
fowls and any dead matter that may 
come on the place, than to mow hay. The 
high weeds in the fence corners and about 
the barn are lurking places for cholera. 
Poisoning rats about the place will some- 
times start the disease. I have known it 
to. As a cure for cholera, after the mag- 
gots have eaten through the crop or any 
parts of the inside of the fowls, I think 
there is none. But if taken in time, a half 
teaspoonful of turpentine will sometimes 
kill the maggots and save the fowl. 

To my friend who is losing his fowls, I 
will say, trace the matter back to the be- 
ginning and see if you can't tree it up the 
tree of maggots and let us hear from you. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 


Yes, they 








For a living. He has to. He must 
“make hay while the sun shines,” no 
matter how he feels. The result is over. 
work. The stomach usually gives the 


first sign of strain. The organs of diges. 
tion and nutrition are deranged. Food 
does uot nourish. Indigestion appears, 


In such a case Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery re-establishes the health 
by a complete cure of the diseased organs 
digestion and | ag It cleanses 
the stomach, purifies the blood and re. 
moves the —. of disease. It is a 
temperance medicine, and contains no 
whisky nor alcohol. 
“I was bl Shige di jon for about t 
rs,” writes ker, Esq., of Julinette 
tah Co.. idaho. med raried different doctors and 
but to mo avail, watil J wrote to Dr 
Pierce and he told me what to do. I suffered 
with a pain in my stomach and left side and 
thought it would kill me. Iam © to write and 
let know that I am all I can do my 
now without poms and don't have that 
tired feeling that I used to ee 5 Five bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and two 
Yale of his ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ cured me." 
Sick people can consult Dr. Pierce by 
letter free. All correspondence private. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Maplehurst at the Shows |= 


Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 


Bargain sale still on till pec na is reduced. L. 
Brahmas, B. nm: 
B. and W. Leg! 


le ks 
bred to practical ends, $1 each, $5 per $9 di in 
light crates, low exp'ess. — a Show b birds 
reasonable at private trea’ 
W. B. DOAK, ; ee TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
w.d. ADAM, Joliet, Ile. 


1Can 1 Sell Your Farm 








or Lea pro 7, 
descri “1 ) selling price. and learn my success: 
ful pian. W M. Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





This Comfort Rocker $2.95 


Send 45c, and we will send you 
byfreight C. 0. D., subject to exam- 
ination, this Rattan Rocker. exact 
pattern of cut. lfas represented pay 
agent $2.50 and charges. If wanted 
ina Fine Shellac Finish we are 
making a Special Price of $3.15. 


 ] (I You would pay at least $6.00 for one 
tke - at retail. Money refund 
ed if not satisfactory 


THE R. E. waL.svow FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
400-410 Jackson St,, 8t. Paul Minn. 


POULTRY. 


‘OR oe Barred Ply. Rocks and Light 
Brahmas W. REID, Prairie Hill, Mo. 











| es Lice on hens & chickens, 64-p. Bool 
J. Lambert, Box 310,Apponaug¢. F " 





ee ag WHITE ag ry for sale. Write your 
MBS. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo 





BU ORPINGTONS, after bee Beptomabor 15, cock- 
ig 8 for 5. 
OW AHLMANN. Red Bud, Illinois. 


EL EGTED BRSEDESS FOR SALE! 
Lt. — B. Ply. Rock, 
GELE 4% ‘Cochin 4 Pexin Ducks. 


Oomenmuetan F POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Ill. 


188% seraeectaruen’ 1.900 
dottes. Satisfact 








jon or your money 
H. T. REED, Camp Point, Lil. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bro! and White Holland Turkeys. Lt. Brab- 
W)andottes, Ba: 


a Tent et 





ineas. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIL. 


8.8. AR eget gh n Wysndottes an: Baf P. 
saa the “plowbarde”. at half 
the. price. RAYNES, Ames, Illinois 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—£:%¢ "23% 


forsale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH. New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young fk for sale at farmers’ 
prices. R. 8S. THOMAS, Carthaze, Mo. 


“i! SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best 
s as cheap » any. Young ere old Brown and 
ite Leg! and Ply. Rock and 

Black Minores.” Write to day for Circular to 

E . GEER, Farmington, Mo 
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BS on Shro) ~~ 


RomOuT CG 


ips of finest breeding. 
. Also White Ply- 


prices. 
tou. "Carrollton Illinois. 


Belgian Hare Bargains! 





BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


200 Pure Biack Breasted Red Games for sale 
Cockerels $1.50 each, hens $1.00. trio $3.00, 
had no other 


2 $1.00 dos. 
pt ee on Lintosdon Farm for te> 
years but the pure and best B. B. R. Games. MY 
are bred to afeather. Address 
Mrs. L. M. MONSEES. SEES. Smithton. Mo. 





ae A long time established and 

Hare establishment srported 
pedigreed and selected ani . None 
better in the. evnure. if quote s; jal prices 
for next 30 days, Can fill any order. inted 


instructions to be furnished on request. Write us. 
HOPE LAWN BELGIAN HARE CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, IA, 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ccrtcore 





mailed free. 
Cleveiand,O 





FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS ! 


Py H. Turkeys, Silver Wyandoties and Barred 
Rocks for sale. from our winner: at St 
Louts is, Kansas City and Missouri State shows. Ped!- 
greed stock to suit tthe most exacting. 
KOONTZ, RICHARDS, Mo 
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repeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 





In a 


word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented. 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
FREE. preying yd meh 
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The Pig Pen. 


oo 


FROM SUNNYSIDE STOCK FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We wish to 
say through the RURAL WORLD to our 
friends that we will not hold a public sale 
this year. Though we have as fine a lot 
of Berkshires as we bave ever had, and 
think we could have a good sale, but, tak- 
ing the large expense of a sale into con- 
sideration, we think we can afford to take 
less for them at private treaty and save 
the trouble and expense of a public sale. 
We have over 200 head on hand of all 

















300VILL, who has for many 






Coughs and Colds 


t in bis ow to be in the last 
{his sister, whe was sap eaay is now well and 


f consumption. LUNG 
tly cured by ALLEN'S 
™ been Per progelats, 25e, Ue, and $1.00 a Bottle, 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 


stages ¢ 








ages, and can furnish most anything 
POLAND-CHINAS. needed. We have some nice yearling 
ain sows worth from $25 to $40 each and spring 
gilts from $15 to $25 each. We have some 

LAND - CHINAS. 
young boars that will do for fall and 

PO Growthy. heavy boned, March 


winter service that are hard to beat, and 
most of them good enough to head any 
herd. They are worth from $15 to $25 
each. Three of the best of them are out 
of Sallie Lee 3d, the dam of the sweep- 
stakes sow at the Omaha Exposition; also 
the sweepstakes herd bred by exhibitor. 
They were sired by Barney Beauty, which 
was also an Omaha winner, and one of 
the best breeding boars we have ever 
owned. Sallie Lee 5th, which was one of 
the sweepstakes herd at Omaha, has just 
farrowed nine nice pigs by Lord Premier. 
He is owned by Mr. N. H. Gentry and 
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FO R SALE , cuinge ation pris Mo, 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 





TON, MO. 
dere of ow ee of Polend-Onina | W© Pronounce him the best boar of any 
boss, ‘Registered Jersey cattle pat breed we have ever seen. We invite in- 
Rock cpicks. Young staek for * | spection and will gladly meet anyone at 





the depot if notified. We live one-half 
mile from Lamine, and get our mail every 
day. Those who cannot come we will 
guarantee what we send them to be just 
as represented or refund their money. 
Wishing the RURAL WORLD continued 
success, we remain, your truly, 
Lamine, Mo. HARRIS & M’MAHAN. 


CURE FOR HOG CHOLERA. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
aire eee 
iH. WAGENEOK, Enfield, Ulinois. 
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Dr. Graham of Columbia Announces a 


hme Newly Found Remedy. 

















ty Fair. We haves Jot of spring pigs t0) Columbia, Mo.—Dr. R. E. Graham, a 
aaa a ES OU., St. Jacob, I. | bacteriologist of more than state renown, 
claims to have solved the hog cholera 

DUROC-JERSEYS. problem, the importance of which can be 

= realized when it is remembered that the 
Sturgeon, Boone | United States Government has made a 

S.G. RICHARDS nee Me ve. standing offer of $50,000 for a remedy for 
oe Write for Prices. this disease, which causes a loss annually 





of many millions. Dr, Graham recently 
resigned his position as state bacteriolo- 
gist at Missouri University, in order to 
devote his entire time to the cholera 
problem. 

The cure which he has discovered has 
already been tried with such success that 
letter& of inquiry are being received here 
from all sections of the state. If this dis- 
covery stands the test of time, Dr.Graham 
proposes to establish stations for the 
treatment of cholera hogs in many sec- 
tions of Missouri. 

The tmportance of this discovery has 
been clearly demonstrated. The remedy 
has been tested several times under the 
inspection of well-known veterinarians 
and bacteriologists. The most remarkable 
success was on a herd of 107 hogs. Thir- 


Qos akin Setateaion ges and sows, bred 
ready to . e 
70% B. SAWYER, VALE, KAS. 


DRO ERSEY Sense 
° Ames, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS! 


30 choice board Oot for porviess -7~ ready 
; also a few Shro; lambs. 
a ae 8. ¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 











English Berkshires, ali ages. Write 

os: BORGESS. Macedonia, Phelps. Co., Mo 

ERKSHIRES ! $8 buys 

Large English BY opis’ of euiner sex: 

best of breeding. B. P. R..Chi ; Holstein Cat- 
tle. G. W. McINTOSH, MonETT, Mo. 














CHESTER Wiwine 


Good with gilt edged 
Ln poul- 





























teen of the herd had already died, and 
nine more were ill of the disease. The 107 
sound hogs were inoculated. After ample 
time the herd was inspected, and it was 
found that not a single hog had become 
. 8. F. BROWN, infected. Other tests almost equally as- 
ASHMORS. ILLANOTD tonishing have been made. 
SOLD ouT-2 aoe Sow Anes . Outlook! Dr. Graham and his assistants, Drs. W. 
74, for, coming crop of pige vo |. Shaifer and F. W. Peck, will continue 
the experiments on a larger scale, and as 
DON’T PAY oy ¢ yours|many stations as possible will be estab- 
ewell and lished at other places, if sufficient interest 
Cure the Sick Ones at |is manifested to make such action advis- 
HOG Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. able. The hog cholera problem has for 
many years baffled the efforts of the most 
ee ees able scientists of the land. From reports 
“ ” received here at the state experiment sta- 
the “CARE OF HOGS. Address 
’ KANSAS tion, no decrease in the losses has resulted 
Moore $ Co, Stock Yards, CITY, MO.|from the efforts to stay the disease in 
recent years, 
SH RO PS H | RES | SWINE AT ILLINOIS FAIR. 
The up-to- ported 9; exmeneatt 
trim Canada that are iarge’ and fine ‘wud ‘not high | While the exhibit of swine at the Illinois 
; McPADDEN BROS. ea aberty, town, State Fair was not as large in numbers as 
it has been in other years, yet it made up 
s RAMS |i» auality, and Superintendent J. H. Asby, 
hro shires and | Union Stock Yards, Chicago, selected for 
9 EWES his judges W. G. Riley, Thorntown, and 
F. M. Lail, Marshall, Mo. The Poland- 
hee wen a —— Phy China class was seapentes be. 20 a 
fairs than all other re te y beens = ae and among the prizes awar 
a. on or ress W. A. Smiley & Son, Milligan, first and 
GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Ill. third on boar under six months; first on 
B aged sow; first and third on yearling sow; 
ERKSHIRES 9 SOUTHDOWNS second on aged herd; first on young herd. 
En B nA sheep Edw. Burroughs, El Paso, Iil., first on 
sale rant. call oma oiees ~ boar under one year. W. C. Williams & 
C. A. MOUUB, AUXVASEB, Mo. Co., Knightstown, second on sow under 
six months. é 
all SHR ee a In the Berkshire class, John F. Stover, 
ram for safe’ or trade fos cue ac good, |crawtordsville, first on aged boar, third 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, lll. on boar under one year; first and second 
—_ a 4 “lon aged sows; first. on aged herd; first on 
~~ Goss Shropshire Sheep and Bolasé-Chine breeders’ herd; first on get of boar. Geo. 
at Bargain Prieey foe oa Dene. Auman, W. Jessup, Bellmore, second on yearling 
SMITH BROS., No. 245 Brookfield, Mo. | boar; third on yearling sow; first and sec- 





ond on sow under one year; second on 


Thoroughbred Hamshire Down Sheep, Rams, Ewes Kar 
and Lambe at a B: pedigrees furnished: write | breeders’ herd; champion sow. 1B. 
for prices. James W. Turner, B. 144, Shel byville,Mo.. 


Clough, North Amherst, Ohio, first on 


sweepstakes boar; second boar under one 





MERINO SHEEP! Both American joer second rit ; LN. Bark- 
Won more all others at PB Fair and ra pecs Ayo igaectg Pons and third on 


boar under six months; first, second and 
third on sow under six months; first on 
young herd; first on breeders’ herd; first 
and second on pigs; second on get of boar. 

In Duroc-Jerseys there were six exhibi- 
tions, with O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, in 


red and 
Write, no trouble to answer, a 
: UBR am, Hlinot the lead, when the awards were made, 
we = = a Four exhibitors were present when the 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! Pe mag oy Chester Whites were called. W. W. Mil- 
in 
A.A. 


soon. ner & Son, Thornton, succeeded in win- 


4 Address, 
ER. HUSTONIA, MO ning second on aged boar; second on year- 
ling boars; first and third on boar under 
Dana’s."s.EAR LAB 
numbens th any, 
thousands of 


one year; first on sow under six months; 
ar sip ns, 


extra rams. 
, Gentry Co., Mo. 
TTLE. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


ucks and ewes, home and Canada bred, 
Tegiste for sale at reasonable 











first on pigs. F. P. and J. J. Hardin, Lima, 
Ohio, made a very fine show and won 
nearly all the other prizes given by the 
society. 

Davis Bros., Dyer, exhibited their Vic- 
torias, and were successful in winning all 
prizes. Their herd this year is the best 
they have ever raised.—Indiana Farmer. 











A. D. 7 








W._R. LOVELESS. of Belifiower, Iil., 
proprietor of the MéLean County herd of 
Poland-Chinas, has lately sold a one-half 
interest in his great boar, Perfect’s Wond- 
er, 51345, to Haliowell & Berry, Farmer 
City, Il., for $500. 

Perfect's Wonder was sired by Perfect I 
Know, 60871, his grand sire being Chief 
I Know; g. g. sire Chief Tecumseh 2d, 
and he by Chief Tecumseh. Perfect’s 
Wonder's dam was Louise Corwin 13872, 
by Corwin King 8691, and he by Black 
U. 8. 18345. Perfect’s Wonder is said to 
be the best boar that Perfect I Know 
has ever sired. He took third place in the 
yearling class of 22 at the 1899 Illinois 
State Fair, and stood at the head of the 
sweepstakes herd of that year. When a 
yearling he weighed 600 pounds, and was 
the highest priced hog at the Winn sale 
at the Illinois State Fair Grounds Sep- 
tember 29, 1899. 

ED. BURROUGHS, E! Paso, Ill., will 
sell a very choice lot of pigs of both 
sexes from his herd of Poland-Chinas, on 
October 30. He will sell some very choice 
pigs as follows: One boar by Chief Per- 
fection 2d, dam Hulda, by Best on Earth; 
one boar and sow by I Am No, 2, dam 
Queen I Know, by Perfect I Know (Queen 
I Know being the first prize pig under six 
months at the Illinois State Fair in 1899); 
one boar by Hyle’s Black U. 8., dam by 
Young Imitation, by Imitation; three 
sows and two boars by I Am Perfection, 
dam by Banner Chief; one sow and two 
boars by I Am Perfection, dam Eva Te- 
cumseh, by Gold Chief; one boar by Mo. 
Black Chief, dam by A’s Chief; one boar 
by Fraiser’s U. 8., dam Lady U. 8. T. 3d, 
by Chief Tecumseh 24, by Chief Tecum- 
seh; three boars of Young Chief Perfec- 
tion, dam by Hyle’s Black U. 8.; four gilts 
by Tecumseh, dam by son of Useful U. 
8. Jr.; three sows and one boar by Chief 
Perfection 24d, dam by U. 8. Chief; two 
sows by Chief Perfection 24d, dam Mary 


Fraiser’s U. 8., dam by Chief Perfection. 
There is _a lot of show timber in this 


Chief, by Chief Tecumseh 2d; one boar by | 





offering. There will be plenty of good 
ones for all, and they are bred in the! 
purple. Send for catalog and then don’t | 
miss the sale, October 30. 

Cc. N. SUTTER, Hopedale, Ill., will hold 
his first public sale of Poland-Chinas at 
his farm near town on November 2. Mr. 
Sutter has been a liberal buyer at the 
best sales for the last three or four years, 
and he has always bought the best to be 
had. We can assure our readers that on 
November 2, Mr. Sutter will offer the pub- 
lic a splendid lot of stock of various ages 
and both sexes. In fact, he will put in the 
sale some as good young stock as we have 
seen go in a.sale for many a day. These 
pigs are bred well enough for a king, 
being by such noted boars as Chief Per- 
fection 24, Chief I Know, King Perfection, 
Mambrino Chief, Black Chief's Rival, Per- 
fect I Know, Tecumseh Look, Chief Te- 
cumseh 24 and King’s U. 8., and out of 
sows equally as well bred. Look up his 
advertisement and send for a catalog and 
then attend the sale, November 2. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 (hnem- 

ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pg E. Shattuck. Secretary, Stanberry, 
0. 








FRANK 8. SPRINGER, 


Secretary Southdown Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, , 





At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association, held Oct. 6, Mr. Frank 8. 
Springer was elected secretary, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the late 
John G. Springer. 


TO MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You can not 
keep a healthy sheep from growing and 
fattening if you give him a half chance to 
get food. The great enemy of health in 
sheep under farm conditions are intestinal 
parasites. How to keep them in check, 
how to get rid of them and how to avoid 
them are the most important problems of 
the Missouri flockmaster. These questions 
are to be given special prominence by the 
State Sheep Breeders’ Association, which 
meets at Fayette, Mo., about Dec. 13 next. 
Exact date of the meeting will be given 
later. 

Every sheep breeder in the state should 
take an interest in the State Association 
and help to solve such problems. If one 
attends these meetings he- will not regret 
it. It will be a paying investment. The 
meeting last year was one of great inter- 
est and very instructive. Let us all put a 
shoulder to the wheel and have a strong 
organization. By being well organized we 
are in position to demand a hearing before 
the legislature or any other body when 
necessary. Let every one who possibly 
can come to Fayette, and come loaded 
with questions to get valuable informa- 
tion, and come loaded with all the good 
information possessed to help others. 

L. E. SHATTUCK, 
Secretary Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Stanberry, Mo. 





ANGORA GOATS FOR THE SOUTH. 





Would grade Angora goats be as effect- 
ive brush-exterminators as the full-blood? 
Where in the South can Angoras be 
bought at a reasonable price? Would the 
goats shipped from a northern latitude 
south be healthy? J. B. CARSON. 

Monroe Co., Tenn. 

The word “full-bloods’”’ means usually a 
15-16th grade, and is a bad misnomer, says 
G. A. Hoerle in “Country Gentleman,” as 
it represents anything but an animal 
which is “full of Angora blood.” This 
name has been invented on purpose to be 
confounded with the word “pure-bloods,” 
which, as far as Angoras are concerned, 
do not exist any more, a fact which can- 





not be, brought too often before those in- 





For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 
The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
po ayes Lge EE Mh 
epi no wubetituren @ to-day for Dr. snoday s new 


é | 








Alton, Ill., U. 6. A- 
Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. : 


terested in Angoras. Even the best An- 
goras which we have to-day are only 
cross-breds between the original old pure- 
bloods and the common but hardy “Kurd 
goats” of Asia Minor, but the highest type 
of these cross-breds are really more prof- 
itable than the old ‘‘pure-bloods,” which 
were themselves so tender and sickly that 
it was very difficult to raise them, and 
their fleeces were extremely light. The 
most effective brush-destroyers, however, 
these present-day pure-bloods—or better, 
thoroughbreds, would not be; on the con- 
trary, the nearer cross-breds come to the 
thoroughbred type, the more they lose 
their effectiveness as brush-Clearers, at 
least in such places where brush and bri- 
ars are so thick that their long hair pre- 








such thickets, nothing equals 





PP LEAP AS AS ASS EB 


Great Perfection Sale 


r common 
goats, and were it not for the undestrabl 
qualities of their meat, and | difficulty 
of disposing of it, they would, in spite of 235 I t i E<<e < 
their not being fleece-bearing .nimals, be 
by far the most profitable to keep. For! 
ordinary brush-destroying, a good fourth, | 
fifth or sixth cross would be about the | 
most profitable to keep; provided that | 
they are such a cross in reality, and not! 
only in the imagination of the seller 

In farming Angoras, a given latitude is | 
not nearly as important a factor as the | 
right altitude, which latter of course must | 


be higher in hot countries tha 
ones. In most northern stat 

chosen, and in the South, at least 1,000 feet 
above sea-level is necessary; and they 
succeed best at an altitude of between 
2,000 and 4,000 feet. | 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 





EL PASO, ILL., 


But—there is always a but in regard to 
the management of sheep, young or old— 
take the greatest care not to overfeed. 
One mistake in this way ‘will spoil the 
good work previously done. 


by the Great 


All the time is a critical time with a 
flock, for no other animal needs such 
close watching as a sheep. But just now I Am No, 2, 


it is more than usually a critical time. 
And the closest care is needed 

Sheep keeping has changed considerably 
the past few years. It is the young lambs, 
tender and good, as old Abraham offered 


header by old Chief 


to the angels who visited him in his old 
age, are what people want to-day. 
Some people seem to think thatthe shep- 


herd has nothing to do with the fleece of 
his sheep but to simply take it as a mere 
accidental thing something like the sour 
apple which falls from the wild tree. 
While the various breeds vary some 
trifle in the market value, this may easily 
be made up, notwithstanding the variety, 
when the breeder and feeder do their full 
duty in preparing the stock for market. 1. 
The feeding and breeding of sheep is a 
fine art. It takes a lifetime to acquire it, 
and the skillful shepherd who is supposed 


2. Hulda’s Chief Perfection, by 
On Earth. 


1 Am Perfection, 
Missouri’s Black Chief, 


Fraiser’s U. S., Young Chief Perfection; Heyl’s Black U. S. and a great herd 


n in colder ' 
Ss, no place | = 
with less than 500 feet elevation should be 


SD AT <<< 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 1900. 


45 HEAD 


Show and Prize Winning Sires 


Chief Perfection 2d, Gold Chief, 
Black Chief’s Rival, 


Perfection; dam, Gosick’s Choice by U S. Chief. 


FECTION IN BLOOD 


[EiKccceccecceececceeq, 
" A 


PERFECTION IN QUALITY 


Vv 
y5555555553355555> 
Special Attractions in Herd Headers: 


No, 2 Climax, by I Am No. 2; dam Queen Perfection, 1st prize gilt at Illinois, ’99. 


Chief Perfection 24; dam Hulda 34, greatest sow sired by old Best 


Excelsior Black Uhief, by Black Chief’s Rival; dam Iowa 3d by Imitation. This is the best boar old 


to know it all, really knows himself, that 8. 
he is but still’ a beginner in the art. Black Chief’s Rival ever sired, and one of the greatest pigs of 1900. 
The shepherd who understands his busi- 4. 


ness is as much the manufacturer of wools 
as the cloth maker is a manufacturer of 


his goods. Feed and the shepherd can 5. 
make the wool; the sheep is the machine 
only. 6. 
The successful business man, whatever full brother in blood to the 


he has to sell, must study his market if he fection 


trough. But they soon got enough of it to 
stop the disease, got well and are now 
all right. I did not lose a hog after I 
commenced to feed the remedy. 1 would 
not think of trying to raise hogs without 
it. I believe it a positive cure for swine 
plague if taken in time. But it must be 
fed as directed. I thank Dr. J. H. Snoddy 
for having discovered this remedy; it has 
saved me lots of money. 
A. G. ALLENDER. 

Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 


visit to the great Excelsior Herd 
Come and see the little pigs eat. 
trall in my care. 


D. P. MeCRACKEN, 
H. 0. CORRELL, 





} Auctioneers. 





Erie's Perfection, sired by I Am Perfection [sweepstakes at Illinois, ’99): 

greatest sow sired by Gold Chief, and dam of the irote tn lene This to con ae eee 

productions; dam of the sweepstakes at Minnesota. 
A’s Black Chief, by Missouri’s Black Chief [1st prize aged boar at Illinois, ’99]: d ’ 

This boar is a royal good one and a great out-cross for perfections. 2 ern crete ee 0: 
2d Chief Perfection, by old Chief Perfection; dam Gosick’s Choice by U S Chief. 


ighest priced litter in ’99. This is one of her best 


This great boar is 
great and noted boars, I Am No. 2, Chief Perfection 2d be [Am Ree- 


He is a great hog and a grand breeder. 
Hulda’s Excellence, sire Chief Perfection 24d; dam Hulda 3d. This pig is a corker. 
U 8 Chieftian, by Fraiser’s U 8; dam Lady UST. Look me up—I’ll open your eyes, 


the ‘‘sweeper.”” My mamma is Great Comfort, one of Ed’s j ls b 
not the whole thing, I am a good share of it. Get me if you amg ted 


n thinks I am a good one, and Fraisers’ U S my daddy. My mamma is 


Also other great boars, but space forbids the descriptions. 


Additional Attractions. 


ilts of fine mold and silky finish, sired by the great winners, I A 
Three nice sows bred to Chief Perfection 2 ’ ip eS, bier Portection 


Come each and all to this sale comprised of opportunities of rarest type, kind and breeding. A 


will make the most profit, It will pay a q. 

breeder of sheep to visit some big market 8. 

and see for himself what the people are 9 I Am??, by I Am Perfection, 

wanting. Banner Ohief. While Iam 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Al- 10. U 8 Boy. Uncle Tom Wilso 

ton, Ill. Dear Sirs.—I have used your one of O. P. 2d’s good daughters. 

remedy with success. I lost 17 out of 35 

head before I commenced to use it. Had 

four or five that were very sick and did 

not think they would get well. But I com- 

menced to feed the Remedy in slops and 20 head of 

the very sick ones came up and only 24 and I Am Perfection. 

tasted of it as I poured the slops into the day. 


Two will have litters by side sale 


will do you good, Sale at farm where you will see how th 
Don’t forget a CAT-A-LOG. Send bids to auctioneers or G. Man. 


REMEMBER. 


ED. BURROUCHS, EI Paso, Ill. 


On Ill, Central and T. P. W. R. R. 


"PID Sor pro 
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Royal Blood 
at Auction! 


HOPEDALE, ILLINOIS, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1900. 
50 HEAD 
Choice Poland-Chinas, 


Sired by 
Chief Perfection 2d, the Greatest of Sires, 
King Perfection, Royal Brother to C. P. 24, 
Big Chief Tecumseh 2d, Perfect I Know, 
Ideal Sunshine, Perfect U. S. 


Here’s the Quality that Pleases. Here’s the Blood that Leads. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 


An Extra Sow by P. I. K.; Also one of the Best 
Daughters of Ideal Sunshine, Regular Daisy. 

6 pigs, fall farrow, by O, }’. 2d, smooth and growthy; 5 fall pigs 
by King Perfection, tops. Plenty of other good stuff for up-to-date 
breeders and farmers. ; 

Rally at the Bargain Sale; 

The blood that wins without fail. 
In individuals, fancy and nice, 
Buy them here at your own price. 

Catalogue is now ready and will tell you all about the offering, 
giving terms. Sale is on the farm, near Hopedale. Free convey- 
ance to the farm sale day. Free entertainment at hotel. Write now 
for catalogue, mention Colman’s Rural World. 

Col. D. P. McCRACKEN, Ool. H. O. CORRELL, Auctioneers. 


Cc. N. SUTTER, Hopedale, Illinois. 
Kansas City Branch C. & A. R: R. 


i i i i il 


eeewee 


all 
Ages 
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223A GREAT <<<<« 


Poland-China Sale 


.\ —OrF— 


Missouri Black Chief’s Breeding, 


(ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1900. 


I will sell 10 choice yearling ~~ and 40 extra good spring b 
sows by Missouri’s Black Chief, 1 » also about 20 earl yin —- 
A’s Chief 21014, and one litter of 7 by Perfect I Know. This offer ng wil 
be strictly first-class in every respect. For free catalog address 


E. E. AXLINE, OAK Grove, Mo. 


Auctioneers—Col. J. W. Sparks, Marshall, Mo., Col. D. P. McOrack 
Paxton, Iil., Judge Thos. E: Ohinn, Independence, Mo. 


. Royal Blue Bloo 


SALE OF POLAND-CHINA TOPS, 
at WASHINGTON, TAZEWELL CO., ILLINOIS, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1900, 


—The Best Litter 1900 Chief Perfection 24 Sweepstakes— 
50 HEAD —Great Litter by I Am Perfection Sweepstakes, 50 TOPS 
My offering is sired by Chief Perfection 2d, I Am Perfect . 
Cc. P. ba. full brother to Henry Perfection sold for $440, and OHIO SUNaH nn pray aoe Bad 
a. i Bat be all noe A Se eneoe See Il Am Perfection, T' it litter of 
igs 8! y Uhief Perfection 24, dam Quality Girl by Chief We A +) 
Pin litter. 5 boars that are herd headers, namely : 4 ae oe ee or ee 
Real Thing, Sare Thing, See You Later, Me Too, You Too. 
A tip-top place to get the winner next year. They have the style and finish 
that can not be duplicated anywhere. Remember, if you are louki ‘tren 
STOP HERE. Sow pigs are the kind that mabes the buyermorey. They have finish toa queen's 
taste. 12 head by the gross} Am Perfection that are showy as peacocks—3 boars and % gilts. 
Strictly first class. 25 head by King Perfection by Chief Perfection 2d, that are great. A few by 
Ohio Sunshine by Ideal Sunshine H. 1 send youa hearty welcome to attend my sale whether 
you wish to buy or not. I will offer great ig ins. A to attend. catalogue gives 
general ts Lt about —o — —_— ho og b ae of all breeders. It tells eA all about 
e , guaran send your hote . Loe’ 
KEADY. ‘Mention Colman’s Rural World. [wipe ConAleCTs 


COL. D. P. MeCRACKEN, COL, H. 0. CORRELL, Auctioneers. 

T. E. ORTH, Washington 

. On ©, & A., Santa and 

MBE TAD ety cy tea 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a goes uniform lotof February, March and A pigs of both . tired 

great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. . "Tecumseh 6 ” A, RA tee | 

the very best breddams. Also two extra good Hereforc bull calves 10 months old. Send for catalog. 
. HEDG tian Co,, IL 


















Illinois. 
. KR. R. 
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Prices always reasonatie for quality. Es & SON, Pana, Chris 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


Vrom the flock that has won when ever theres, R. J. Sonn, Stonington, Illinois. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES "ease GNSS T PGS Te Sal Ta Eee 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. From plain to fancy. Sin- 


OGAR COLE, AURORA, ILL, "SRS. 











gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before ee rite or 
visit flock. Kansas City & L. Elec cars stop 


at front gate. 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 











vents them from passing through. For 





BERKSHIRE BOARS—A SNAPI_ 


By Royal King Lee 24, 20183 by King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; 
Of boars Auxvasee Sallie 48013 by McOues King 42102. Siraight bred Baiting 
and a snap atthe price. Oall on or address, 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
HEAD Ww spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars for service. A nice lot of yearling sor 
100 rs sshciihtaat” Woes ater eae tat eae Sue Shoes, ee oe 


HARRIS x McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du her, Illinois. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White , eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
by year the same. ce List. Stocked up. Address 


. as F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, ivingston Co., Mo. 
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WHEAT—Cash market lower and slow. 
The shipping and milling demands were 
small and the accumulative demand 
smaller, the prices asked restricting buy- 
ing also, so that considerable carried over. 
Especially dull was hard winter, which 
heretofore been the strongest. By sample, 
switched, No. 2 red sold at 73@%c this, and 
74c E. side; No. 3 red at 7ic to 72%c; No. 4 
winter at 67@69%c; lower grades at 62@68c; 
No. 2 hard at 7lc to 70%c, and No. 3 hard 
early at 70c, but at close No. 2 not worth 
over 70c, and No. 3 69c. In elevator, sks., 
No. 2 red at 72%, and No. 3 red at 70%c. 

CORN—Cash market—The situation is 
easy. Sellers trying hard for former 
prices, but buyers ‘“‘mighty scarce’ at the 
rates asked. Sales delivered of old at 40c 
to 39%c for No. 2, #c for No. 2 yellow, 42c 
for No. 2 white. New at 38%c for No. 3 
7%ec for No. 3 or better to arrive), and 
for No. 4 white. 

OATS—Cash market—Lower, but decline 
not sufficient to draw buyers in freely, and 
considerable unsold. By sample, on trk., 
No. 2 sold at 22%@23%c for ordinary to 
choice, and fancy at 2%@24%c; No. 3 at 
22@%c; No. 2 white at 264@%c; No. 3 do. 
at 6@c; No. 4 do. at 23%@24%c. 

RYE—Dull. Not much offered, but buy- 
ers holding off. Good No. 2 not salable 
above 53c and No. 3 Sic. 

MILLFEED—Easy, though bran well 
sustained in price, as demand about equal 
to offerings. Quotable at 59c in large and 
0c in small sks. and 64c in bulk, basis E. 
trk. Mixed feed dull and lower at 71@72c 
(latter 100-lb. sks.) and mids at 72@74c E. 
trk, At mill bran jobs at 70c and ships at 
80c. 

HAY—Large arrivals caused buyers to 
stand off for lower prices, which sellers 
not disposed to give in to. The market 
was consequently a dull one. Prices on 
trk. range: Timothy, $13 for choice, $11.50 
@12.60 for No. 1, $10.50@11.50 for No. 2, $3@ 
10 for No. 3; prairie, $10 for choice, $9@9.50 
for No. 1, $7.50@8 for No. 2, $6@6.50 for No. 

3; clover $9@12. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.25; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $6@9.70. Timothy 
$3.76@4.34; redtop 50c for chaff to $8.50 for 
fancy. Other seeds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bu. for 
prime in car lots. 

HEMPSEED-—$2.5 per 100 lbs., pure ba- 
sis. 

FLAXSEED—Nominally higher at $1.70. 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 





Closed Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Oct ...73%n cooeMecce, TER 
14D 735.@124@% 12%Q72% 
May ...78% 3 @T% Tia 
Corn— 
Oct ...38% 38 @38% 3%4n 
Dec ....4%a 34%@344, M4@34% 
Year ..34%n ay ee Mn 
May ...35% seve @Pooee 354 
Oats | 
Oct ....22%n ccesOPooes 22n 
Dec ....22% -@.... 22% a 
May ...24%b 4%@.. wW%a 
Cash ‘wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No, 2 red....71 @72 74 @% 73 @74 
No, 3 red....68 @70 71 @73 71 @i™% 
No, 4 winter.60 @67 68 @70 67 @69% 
No, 2 hard..68 @69% 71 @71% 70%@71 
No. 3 hard..67 @.... 69%@.... 6 
Corn— 
My OE cdsvece $2 @.... 40 @.... 39%@0 
Bee. B sccccce 31%@.. 39%@.. @.... 
No, 2 white.32 air 42%4@.. 42 @.. 
No. 3 white.314%@.. 41%@.... 41%@.. 
Oais— 
No, 2 22%@23% 22%@23% 
No. 3 . 22%@.... « 
No, 2 north. 23%@2 A @.... BGM 
No. 2 white.264@26 26144@27 26% @26% 
No, 3 white.23%@25 53 @6 B68 @5% 
No. 4 white.2344@23% 244@25% 23%@24% 





COTTON—There were heavy realizing 
sales to-day and no bull support and the 
market broke down sharply, recovering a 
little about noon, but declining again 
later. Cables were bad. Liverpool report- 
ing a decline in futures at the start of 4 to 
6 points. Later the market improved, but 
the close was at a loss for the day of 4 to 
6 points and spots of 3.164. The bears con- 
tinued to hammer things on this side 
throughout the session. Long cotton came 
out freely and there was a loss in the 
January option of 31 points and August 
was off some 45 points by the close. Senti- 
ment was bearish and advices stated that 
New Orleans was also largely lower. Spots 
at New York and locally were 3.16c off for 
the day. 

Local markets dull and 3-16c lower. No 


sales. 
QPGRMATY ...2..cccce soccecccccscecesecs 





Middling fair 

ging—1%-Ib. 8.10c per yard; 8 
8.850; 2%-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties $1.82. Hemp 
twine 9c per Ib. 


WOOL. 








Missouri and Illinois— 






Medium comnttas acme db ocene tb ced¥e 20 
Medium clothing ...........sseeeeeee 19 @19% 
Brald and 10W .......ssceceseeeeeees 4 om 


and clear mixed 






e 
Aveaneas and Gouthern— 





Medium (fleeced) ........... Qebodoree 19 @19% 
Medium (loose) $60 18 @18% 
Burry ......-.- @15 
Tubwashed— 
No. _: @u% 
Burry . ° @2 
ra goat hair— 
Clean and clear.........+ Soscnceeced s 4 


fess than quotations. 


EGGS—In fair demand and steady at 
14%, loss off, for freshly gathered. Cold- 
storage, doubtful and inferior stock less. 

BUTTER—Creamery firm and in right 
good demand. But lower grades dull, at a 
slight decline. Creamery—Extra, 2lc; 
firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 17c. Ladle-packed 
—Extra, lée; firsts, lic. Dairy—Extra, 17c; 
firsts, 16c; grease, 4@4%c. Country— 
Choice, 11%c; poor to fair, 8@l0c. The 
above figures are for round lots—about Ic 
per pound more is charged in a small 
way. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
I%\%c, singles at 11%c, Y. A. at 11%c, New 
York at 11%c, limburger at 11@114c, Swiss 
at 14@l5c, brick at 11%@i12c. 


LIVE POULTRY—Average receipts: 


Hens 7c; old roosters 3%c. Ducks 7c, Live 
pigeons and squabs ®@7ic per doz. Geese 
6c. Spring chickens quoted at 7c per Ib. 

APPLES—Ben Davis range in price from 
75c@$l for damaged and poor to $1.25 for 
fair and $1.50@1.75 for choice to fancy; 
other Western varieties at from $1 to $2. 
Eastern at from $1.76@1.8 for greenings to 
$2.25@2.40 for fancy king; mixed varieties 
at $2@2.26. 

GRAPES—Choice Concords at 13@13%c; 
Niagaras selling quietly at 14@l5c for 8-Ib. 
and 8c for pony baskets; Delawares high- 
jer at 15@l7c for pony baskets; Virginia 
| seedlings selling at 2c per Ib. loose. 
PEACHES—Home-grown at from %@ 
80c. 

PEARS—Quote: Keifer at $1.50 to $2 per 
bbl.; Sheldon and Duchess at $1.50@1.75 for 
No. 2, and $2@2.25 for No. 1. Bulk selling 
at $1.75 per bbl. measure. Near-by Keifer 
at %@30c per %-bu. basket. 

QUINCES—Home-grown at 5c per bu. 
loose. Consigned lets New York at $2@ 
2.2% per bbl. for No. 1 and $1.50 for No. 2. 

CRAB APPLES—We quote choice Hys- 
lop at 40c to SOc per bu. basket. 

POTATOES—Quote choice Northern in 
bulk on trk.: Burbank at 36@38c, rural at 
37@38c; poorly culled and inferior stock 
less, Home-grown very strong, selling 
loose from farmers’ wagons at 30@83c per 
bu., fancy bluff stock bringing more. Re- 
ceipts by boats from near-by lov-er river 
points selling at 25@30c per bu. 

ONIONS—Quote the range at from 25c 
for poor to 48c for choice red globe; white 
at 56@60c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 30@35¢e and nansemond at 36@ 
50c per bu. loose, and at $1.75 per bbl. for 
Bermuda and $2.2 for nansemond, on or- 
ders. 

PICKLING ONIONS—Quote home- 
grown white at 65c per half-bu. basket, 

WHITE BEANS—Choice hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2@2.10—screened 5c per Ib. less. Western 
at $1.50; weevily less. Lima beans at 6c 
per Ib. 

HONEY—Comb at 0c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@6%c, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higlier. 
oe a ee and unchanged. We 
quote: L. G.—white 48¢c in small and 46c 
in large sks.; gray 36c, white old 35@87c; X 
2%@30c; XX 18@2c, XXX 10@13c, XKXX 6c. 
Tare 3 per cent for large to 10 per cent 
for small sks. Duck—white 35c, dark 5@ 
27c. Chicken—New (4c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 5c 
to %c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 35@50c—Southern 2%@4c; 
shearlings at 20@35c. Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 8@9c per Ib. 

BEESWAX—We quote at 26%c per Ib. 
for prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng ranges from $3.2 for 
very small, toppy, stemmy, etc., to $.50@ 
3.75 for good and $4 for large; lady slipper 
at 7c, Seneca at 2c, pink at 14c; golden 
seal at 46c, May apple at 2c; snake 30c— 
White snake at 2c, button snake 2c, black 
5e, Angelica 34%c. Wahoo—bark of root 8c, 
bark of tree 24%c. Blood 2%c, blueflag 3c, 
scull cap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c, 
wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gallon: 
Raw at 62c, boiled at @c—Ic per gallon 
less in car lots. 

BROOM CORN—In only fair demand, 
and prices are easy; range now at from 
$60 per ton for common to $80 for prime— 
exceptionally nice brush would bring 
more. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $16 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $15. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 Ibs.: Country rags 
at 8c. Old rope—No. 1 and manila $1.60; 
No. 2 Sc. Rubber $8. 











LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The run of native horses was 
very liberal, and there was also a repre- 
sentation of Western range animals avail- 
able. Most of the offerings comprised 
horses suitable for the Southern markets. 
That trade was in very strong and active 
condition, Southern buyers being numer- 
ous and aggressive. The Eastern and ex- 
port trade, while displaying some activity, 
was not quoted any stronger than it has 
been during the last two weeks. The 
strength of the Southern demand was eas- 
ily the feature of the market, horses for 
that quarter selling variously from $40 to 
$117.50, the grand bulk at $60 to $75. 

The open pens to-day were full of range 
horses, some being available for a sale 
this afternoon, others awaiting a special 
sale of Western horses to-morrow morn- 
ing. As an average the quality was much 
better than a fortnight ago, and there 
were many very choice, smooth animals 
among the collection. 

Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, common 
to good, $90 to $150; choice to fancy $160 to 
$200. Drivers—Common to choice $75 to 
$175; bulk $110 to $150. Coach horses $150 to 
$275; coach pairs $300 to $800. Saddlers— 
Common to choice $65 to $125; fancy. $150 to 
$200. Chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs.—Common 
to good $60 to $90; choice to extra $100 to 
$125. Southern horses—Common to good 
$35 to $60; choice to extra $65 to $85. Plugs 
$15 to $45. 

MULES—The week started out with a 
liberal run, the commission pens being 
well supplied, while the dealers had many 
direct importations. Most of the commis- 
sion offerings were small mules, repre- 
senting all qualities. Business did not 
start out very lively, although there was 
plenty of inquiry. Sellers were holding 
for strong prices and buyers were not in 
any hurry to close transactions. Still, the 
market had a firm tone on all mules of 
war and cotton purposes, though big 
mules for the East were not in any bet- 
ter condition than last week. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 


14 hands, extreme range... .$40.00 to $ ry 00 


14 hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 60.00 
14% hands, extreme range.. 50.00 to 70.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales... 55.00 to 65.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 60.00 to 95.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 85.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 70.00 to 106.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 80.00 to 90.00 
a ont — hands, extreme 

ececcccccccesescccce to 155.00 
16. = ‘os hands, bulk of 


BAILED ..ccccee 6 cvccccceccess 110.00 to 125.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strict?y fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4, 





Cornstalks have frequently been found 
growing to a height of 18 feet; and Sturte- 
vant found one variety in South America 
attaining a height of 24 feet. 


People are not so afraid of the Russian 
thistle as they were some years ago. The 





Young turkeys 8%c; old 7c. Chickens— 


sheep have found it excellent fodder. 


SEEDING TO TIMOTHY AND CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “Cherry Hill” 
in the RURAL WORLD of Oct. i6 wants 
advice about seeding clover and timothy 
on wheat and harrowing in the spring. If 
“Cherry Hill” sows timothy with his 
wheat this fall and harrows it in the 
spring, he may or may not kill his timo- 
thy, but of one thing he may rest assured, 
if he does not kill his timothy by harrow- 
ing, the chinch bugs wili kill it when he 
cuts his wheat if they are as bad in his 
county as he intimates in his remarks 
about the corn. 

If I were going to do that job, in the 
light of past experience, I would wait un- 
til all danger of frost were past next 
spring, sow the clover and harrow it in; 
then next September sow the timothy in 
the clover, going over the ground with a 
slanting tooth harrow. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


SCIENCE WITH PRACTICE. 





At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Iowa Agricultural College 
provision was made for allowing limited 
credits in the agricultural course to stu- 
dents who are employed from three 
months to a year in practical work on 
stock farms, horticultural or feeding 
farms, beet sugar farms or factories, dai- 
ry establishments, or forestry reservations 
of recognized standing; provided compe- 
tent and faithful service is rendered un- 
der the direction of the proprietor and a 
concise written report or resume of their 
observations and experience is made by 
the students on returning to the college. 
This provision was made on recommenda- 
tion of Prof. Curtiss, to give emphasis to 
and encourage practical work as well as 
scientific training in the agricultural 
course, and to more fully meet the de- 
mands for young men competent to be- 
come managers of farms and agricultural 
enterprises of various kinds. This demand 
has grown very rapidly of late. Conserv- 
ative capitalists are looking upon intelli- 
gently conducted farming operations as 
among the safest and most remunerative 
investments to be made. The chief hin- 
drance to this development, it is untver- 
sally conceded, is the difficulty of secur- 
ing well qualified men to direct such op- 
erations, even at the liberal salaries of- 
fered. The proprietors of agricultural 
lands are naturally looki to the colleg 
for competent men to fill these positions. 
Practical training is an essential adjunct 
to scientific study. The motto of the col- 
lege is “Science with Practice,” and it is 
the aim of the college to teach science for 
its practical application in the industries 
of life. 

The Agricultural Department has made 
marked progress in this feature of its 
work in recent years. In the rapid strides 
that have been made, the practical value 
of the courses has been kept prominently 
in mind and the results attained have 
been such as to give the school a popular 
standing and make its graduates in wide 
demand. Employers or prospective stu- 
dents wishing to avail themselves of this 
provision, are invited to make application. 


BROOM CORN MAY ADVANCE. 








Greenup, Il1., Oct. 12.—If the broom corn | 
barons do not gobble up this year’s crop 
pretty quickly, there is going to be a lively 
increase in the number of independent 
broom factories through this section. The 
local broom corn market has slumped off 
in the last week from $80 to $70, and there 
are virtually no buyers in the fie. 


this condition, satisfying the temporary 
wants of manufacturers so as to get them 
out of the field, obliterate competition and 
active buying, and thus bear the market. 
If this is true the price must of necessity 
go up again. If, on the other hand, the 
manufacturers are well stocked with corn, 
it is certain that what they have has cost 
them from $9 to $200, which leaves a 
handsome margin to the small factory 
that has no old corn on hand, and can 
secure all it wants at a very low figure. 
One factory has been started in this city, 
and a movement is on foot to establish a 
large concern, backed by some of the 
wealthiest farmers, among whom is ex- 
Representative Ed B. Stewart. The pro- 
moters estimate that with the crop they 
have in view, and at the present high 
price of finished brooms, they can realize 
a profit on their corn and clear the value 
of the plant in one year. The plants are 
to be owned exclusively by local capital- 
ists, and will be kept up to encourage and 
protect the growers here from being im- 
posed on by speculators. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


Having gone through the general 
branches taught in the excellent public 
schools, and, in a measure, disciplined the 
mind to a point where further acquire- 
ments are comparatively easy, the young 
man or woman is in a position to take 
up special studies by which their ac- 
cumulated knowledge can be made valu- 
able in a money sense—in short, that they 
may sell their practical learning for cash. 
A few may pass through Harvard or Yale, 
or Vassar, and enter the already over- 
crowded professions of medicine, the law 
or the pulpit, but it seems that the great- 
est successes how to be accomplished are 
in the field of business. The young man 
or woman who will thoroughly master one 
of the special business courses, as taught 
in Jones’ Commercial College, will be em- 
inently qualified—and that within a few 
months, at small expense—to command a 
reasonable salary and steady employment, 
thus laying the foundation for a business 
career, the ultimate success of which will 
depend almost wholly upon individual ef- 
fort. This school has an unprecedented 
record of nearly 60 years’ of popularity. 
Grandfathers and fathers of present stu- 
dents derived their business knowledge 
here—20, 30, 40 or 50 years ago—and thou- 
sands of the best business men in the 
country recall with pride the teachings of 
this college as stepping stones to present 
positions. Young persons of either sex 
who wish to make a good start in life, 
ought to avail themselves of the benefits 
offered by the special courses of practical 
education as taught at this grand institu- 
tion. The large catalog, with full infor- 
mation, will be sent free to RURAL 
WORLD readers by addressing J. G. Boh- 
mer, President, 309 North Broadway, St. 
Louis. 





About 80 of the students and a part of 
the faculty of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, enjoyed the 
opportunity of watching a trial of the 
Steiner Corn Picker and Husker in its 
first exhibition at the University. This 
machine is manufactured by the Port 
Huron Engine and Thresher Co., of Port 
Huron, Michigan, and possesses all the 


working principles essential to a success- 
ful machine. The work performed at the 
trial is reported to have been very satis- 
factory. 





It is alleged that brokers have caused | 


KANSAS FARMING. 


_ 


The compilation of Kansas assessors’ 
returns, showing the values, at home or 
on the farm, of animals slaughtered or 
sold for slaughter and the poultry and 
eggs marketed in the year ending March 
1, just completed by Secretary F. D. Co- 
burn, of the State Board of Agriculture, 
evidences that Kansas not only is well 
forward, but continues to rapidly advance 
in the rank of meat-producing states. 

The value returned for animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for that purpose in the year 
named is $54,321,888, or 7% per cent greater 
than in 1899, and the largest value in the 
history of the state. In 189% the value was 
$36,592,067, since when there has been a 
handsome increase each year, aggregating 
a total gain of $17,729,831, or 48.5 per cent. 

The value of poultry and eggs marketed 
within the year was $5,060,332, a gain over 
1899 of 19.3 per cent, and likewise the larg- 
est value ever repcrted for the state. 
There has been an increase annually in the 
value of poultry and eggs marketed since 
18%, and the totml gain made during the 
five years is 52.65 per cent, or $1,745,265, the 
largest increase being in 1900. 

The combined values of animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for slaughter, and of poultry 
and eggs sold in the year, is $59,382,220, and 
for the five years (1896-1900) they aggre- 
gate $249,260,683, making an annual average 
of $49,852,136. 


AGRONOMY. 


During the past summer the division of 
soils of the Department of Agronomy at 
the University of I!linois has undertaken a 
study of the sollis of Illinois. With this end 
in view, over five hundred samples have 
been collected from various parts of the 
state. These samples, which are being 
prepared for permanent specimens and for 
purposes of study, represent a large pro- 
portion of the many different types of soil 
which are to be found within the state. 

It is proposed to study these soils me- 

ically, chemically and biologically, to 
determine the individual properties pecu- 
liar to each different type, and the proper 
methods of handling and cropping best 
adapted to each. The work which has 
been done indicates that there are numer- 
ous problems of a fundamental character 
and of vital importance which are de- 
manding the attention of the farmers of 
the state. Not the least among these is 
the question of soil exhaustion which is 
beginning to force itself upon the atten- 
tion of the people of some parts of the 
state in such a way that its importance 
and influence are being seriously felt. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The Need of the Young American. 





A college education as we see it to-day 
is not enough to insure a good citizen. 
Something more is required. This some- 
thing is unselfish patriotism. But cannot 
this be made one of the results of educa- 
tion? Certainly it should be. If the state 
educates men it should educate them loy- 
ally to conserve her own interests. The 
movement to teach patriotism in our com- 
mon schools fs a good one. Care must be 
taken, however, that the right sort of 
patriotism be taught. The young Ameri- 
can must not come to believe that patriot- 
}ism consists solely in the risking of life 
\ to repeal invaders. He must be taught 
that it consists no less in guarding the in- 
terests of the state in time of peace. 
That it consis’ not so much in physical 
courage as in unselfishness and honesty.— 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., in The Saturday 
| Evening Post. 





Women do well to keep an eye on 
“Woman and Her World,” the new de- 
partment recently placed in charge of 
Anna Louisa Stauder in “Cram’s Maga- 
zine.’ That sprightly writer shows a 
disposition to stir things up and keep 
them stirred within the ranks of her fair 
readers, because of her tendency to look 
upon woman and her present “‘newness”’ 
with rather pessimistic and cynical eyes. 
Womankind, whether they agree with 
Miss Stauder or not, will want to read 
her caustic comments from month to 
month if they propose keeping in touch 
with the more interesting problems of 
woman's widening sphere. 

Taking the fact that next year begins a 
new century, “The Delineator’’ offers to 
distribute $17,500 among 1901 women. The 
plan is so cleverly arranged that a wom- 
an living in a small town or village has 
just as good a chance to win one of these 
1901 prizes as a woman living in a city— 
because the prizes are given for the num- 
ber of subscriptions secured in a town in 
proportion to the population of that town, 
instead of being given simply to those who 
send the largest list of subscribers— 
which, of course, ar@’most easily obtained 
in big cities. Their circular gives full par- 
ticulars. 

In the October “Review of Reviews,”’ 
the editorial department entitled ‘The 
Progress of the World” contains an im- 
partial review of the. Presidential cam- 
paign down to its present stage, special 
attention being given to the letters of ac- 
ceptance of the several candidates. Other 
topics editorially treated in this number 
are the Galveston calamity, the coal min- 
ers’ strike, the pending elections in Eng- 
land, and the problem of reconstruction in 
China. 





“SOFT PORK”’—WHAT CAUSES IT. 


In the course of his evidence before the 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture 


Frank T. Shutt, chemist of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, stated that the chief 
lines of investigation occupying attention 
were concerned with (1) the examination 
of virgin and cultivated soils; (2) the de- 
termination of the plant food in naturally 
occurring fertilizers; (8) the analysis of 
fodders and foodstuffs with the view of 
ascertaining their feeding value; (4) the 
examination of well waters from farm 
homesteads and dairies, and (5) the pros- 
ecution of original research in connection 
with questions relating to plant and ani- 
mal production, soil improvement, and 
the chemistry of spraying mixtures. As 
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fat taken over the loin and above the 
shoulder was subjected to analysis, the 
nitrogenous tissue being estimated, as 
well as the percentage of olein in the fat 
Proper, and the amount of moisture, 
whilst the melting point of the fat was 
taken. One feature of the scheme is the 
examination of pigs of different ages from 
two months to eight months. In imma- 
ture pigs, as these may be termed, the fat 
is invariably found to be more or less 
soft, the percentage of olein usually be- 
ing large. This appears to be the normal 
condition of the fat of young pigs, as it 
occurred with all kinds of feeding that 
were tried. Some were fed on maize en- 
tirely, and some on mixtures of barley, 
oats, peas, etc., the object being to find 
out what qualities of pork resulted from 
the various feeds. It will probably be 
found that, in order to obtain bacon of 
the first quality, even with the most suit- 
able rations, a certain age must be at- 
tained before slaughtering. Ripeness of 
maturity would seem to be an essential 
factor to this end, and the practice of ex- 
cessive feeding from the start so as to ob- 
tain finished hogs at six or seven rather 
than at ntne months old is one that it may 
perhaps be found necessary to deprecate. 
The scheme of feeding included the use of 
maize, both dry and soaked, and a mix- 
ture containing equal parts of ground bar- 
ley, oats and peas. These were fed in va- 
rious ways, alone and in mixtures, and in 
some cases the diet was changed after the 
animal had reached a weight of 100 
pounds. Pending the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation it appears warrantable to 
State that a diet consisting exclusively of 
maize meal results in a poor quality of 
pork, the fat containing too much olein. 
Again, where beans form the larger por- 
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bacon figures largely in the exports from 
the Dominion, the investigations now in 
progress into the cause of “soft pork” 
are of high practical importance, firm 
bacon being obviously of superior com- 
mercial value to the soft product. The fat 





distinct fats—olein, palmitin and stearin. 
At ordinary temperatures the last two 
are solid, whilst olein is fluid. It is an 
increased percentage of olein that gives to 
soft pork its peculiar and characteristic 
flabbiness. The question arises as to 
whether the exeess of olein can in any 
way be associated with the kind of food 
and the system of feeding. At the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa about 180 


pigs, between #ix amd eight weeks old, | make a great success on poor land under | of it spread to South America, and reach- 


were put under experiment. They were all 


tion of the ration the pork will be more 
or less soft; in all of ten pigs under the 
bean diet the fat showed a large propor- 
tion of olein, but the fat was not so soft 
as in the maize-fed animals. Further, it 
appears that pork of excellent quality can 
be obtained from the mixed ration of 
equal parts of barley, oats and peas. The 
question has yet to be decided as to the 
proportion of maize meal that can be used 
in a ration without endangering the qual- 
ity of the pork, and the stage in the 
growth of the animal at which maize 
should be fed if firm bacon js to result. 
Other matters receiving attention relate 
to locality, exercise, and the feeding of 
green stuff, clover and roots. Incidental- 
ly, some evidence was adduced concerning 
the excellent effects of including mangels 
in the food of bacon pigs, the roots being 
given whole to the animals in order that 
they may scoop them out th Ives. A 


As the 
animals were from time to time killed, the | 
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grain mixture of equal quantities of bar- 
ley, oats, peas and maize, with an allow- 
ance of mangels up to thirteen pounds per 


of bacon or pork consists really of three | head per day, is highly spoken of, but the 


effect of mangels on the quality of pork 
has yet to be ascertained.—London Meat 
Trades’ Journal, 


Ignorance, neglect, lack of business 
methods and fickleness of purpose will 
certainly make a poor farmer anywhere 
on any sort of farm; whereas, study, en- 
\ ersy, business and determination will 


adverse conditions. 
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